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NURSING NOTES 


{syLUM WorKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“ HE nurse who would minister to a mind 
T; seased should be a good general nurse and 
something more,’’ said Sir William Collins, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., M.P., in his presidential address to the 
Asylum Workers’ Association, at their annual 
meeting, and therefore he would lay more stress 
on the ethical than on the intellectual side of 
pursing. When the members of a _ profession 
banded themselves into a society, it was too often 
for the purpose of discussing their political rather 
than t! éthical position. The great ameliora- 
tion that had been going on during the last 100 
years the treatment of the insane had been 
the work of the sympathetic heart, and they would 
work in vain now who tried to neglect this sym- 
pathy of the heart and be guided by the brain 
alone. There was no calling in which this sym- 
pathy was more needed, and also perhaps more 
dificult to maintain, than in asylum work. The 
training that was now placed within the reach 
of asylum workers gave them a power in their 
art. They had by taste or inclination embraced 
a calling that demanded no mean attainments, 
and their services to the State ranked high. The 
authorities ought to see that their labour received 
adequate remuneration, and that there was no 
overwork. Hitherto the housing and diet had not 
always been what decent people required, nor 
had the emoluments been sufficient. Services 
were rendered in our asylums that money could 
not rep: He had done his best in other capaci- 
ties t ourage the scientific study of the 
pathology of insanity. He carried through the 
Londor inty Council a proposal for a labora- 
tory at uybury Asylum, and had assisted in 
equip] and he was glad to say that under 
Dr. M laboratory was adding to their know- 
ledge of the dark continent of mental disease. 
The Bishop of Croydon conveyed to the meeting 
@ message from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his sympathy with the objects of the 
which are to improve the status of 
rses and attendants, to provide for them 
i rest and nursing,’’ and to enlist 
pathy in their work, and his great 

the work. 3 
ns were then made of two gold and 
1edals, for long and meritorious ser- 
im work. The recipients were: Gold 
G. Gregory, Edinburgh, over 45 
; Mrs. M. Martin, Cambridge, nearly 
Silver medals, Mr. R. Keen, Colney 
ars, and Miss C. Thompson, Oxford 





County Asylum, 27 years. After the meeting tea 
was kindly provided by Mrs. Shuttleworth, wife 
of Dr. Shuttleworth, the honorary secretary. 


Navy AND ArRMy Mae Nurses’ Co-OPERATION 

At the meeting to form a Navy and Army Male 
Nurses’ Co-operation, specially worthy of attea- 
tion was the speech of the Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Army, who said that 
the public did not realise the improvements made 
in the training of the Medical Corps since the 
war. Before this time the men practically had 
no training which could be called a training. But 
under the Nursing and Advisory Boards a proper 
curriculum of technical training had been or- 
ganised, extending over three years, and exam- 
inations by a Board not composed of the 
teachers of the men had been instituted. A cer- 
tificate was given to all trained orderlies who 
passed their examination, and the men who r 
ceived this certificate could be thoroughly guar 
anteed to be fully trained nurses. All first-class 
orderlies, however, do not receive this certificate, 
and a good many leave the Army without ob- 
taining it. Only those who have served three 
years in a large military hospital recognised as a 
training school, and have passed their final ex- 
amination, receive this certificate; therefore, if 
this Co-operation only employs fully-trained men 
nurses for their nursing branch of the Corps, it 
will deserve and obtain the confidence of the 
public, and the men will have a right to receive 
the salaries of fully-trained nurses. But if the 
Association does not exercise this most important 
distinction, and sends out as trained nurses un- 
certificated first-class orderlies, with no guar- 
antee that they are trained as nurses, 1 
cannot expect to receive the support of the 
medical profession and the public. There is no 
reason why the standard of men nurses should 
be any lower than that of women nurses. 

GERMAN NURSES. 

Tue first yearly Conference of the United Com- 
mittee of German Women’s Unions took place 
May 13th to 15th in Jena, and was attended by 
a goodly number of nurses. Among many other 
subjects relating to women’s work and welfare, 
the nursing interest was represented by a paper 
read by Nurse Agnes Kroll on ‘‘ What is needed 
for a thorough training in nursing the sick.’’ In 
the preliminary report of this Conference is 
pointed out the urgent necessity for nurses to 
keep in touch with the wider interests of women 
throughout the world, if nurses are to take their 
rightful place in the social life of the nation. The 
profession is developing at a favourable moment, 
when women as a whole are developing. 
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MEDICAL NOTES 


OVARIAN SECRETION. 

ANY years have passed since the outcry 
against what was popularly known as spaying 

died down, but some readers may still remember 
the accusations hotly launched, both in Europe 
and America, against the leading gynecologists of 
some twenty years ago. It was represented that 
they ‘‘ unsexed "’ women ruthlessly whenever 
the ovaries were deemed to be directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in a pelvic trouble, with the 
result that many women’s lives were needlessly 
ruined Looking back it seems possible that 
at that time the ovaries were treated with some- 
what too little respect, but the reverse is now the 
One or both are now spared whenever such 
a course seems in any degree legitimate. This 
has been the outcome of the modern study of 
‘‘ internal secretions,’’ on the strength of which 
it is assumed that the ovaries produce a secre- 
tion of great importance to the mental and phy- 
sical well-being of the individual. Of some 
glands, such as the suprarenal and the thyroid, the 
internal secretion has been secured, and found to 
have definite and useful physiological effects when 
used as a medicine, but this is not the case with 
substances isolated from the ovary. Indeed, 
except by analogy, there isno assured ground for 
the belief that an internal ovarian secretion exists 
at all, while even if it does, it may fairly be 
assumed that it plays but a very small part in 
the life of any woman who has entered middle 
life. At the same time it is to be remembered 
that a large percentage of the operations in which 
the sacrifice of the ovaries comes into question 
are performed for conditions of a malignant na- 
ture. Hence it is quite possible to believe, with 
Dr. Gorée, an American surgeon of distinction, 
that there is a tendency nowadays to conserve 
ovaries at times when it would be safer to remove 
them. He would have them ablated much more 
commonly than at present, and their removal 
effected almost as a routine practice in all cases in 
which hysterectomy, partial or complete, has to 
be performed in women past their fortieth year. 
Until a sufficiently large number of cases have 
been recorded specially to settle the point at issue 
and duly analysed, it would almost seem as if 
the patients themselves should make the choice 
between the problematic results of complete 
sterilisation, and the possibility of malignant dis- 
ease developing if 


case. 


the ovary is conserved 
CarBoLic Acip GANGRENE. 


In the early days of modern surgery ‘‘ Anti- 
septics "' and ‘‘ Carbolic Acid’’ must to most 
hospital workers have seemed convertible terms, 
and to convey inseparable if not identical ideas. 
How matters now stand is not easy to say, for 
so many other antiseptics have come into use; 
in some hospital wards, indeed, a bottle of car- 
bolic solution is hardly ever seen. Apart from 
this, its employment, even in hospitals, where its 

in vogue, is so much more sparing than 
in the days when every operation was performed 


use 1S 1n 





in a cloud of vapour that it is probable that the 
mental picture produced by ‘the words, 
Dangers of Carbolic Acid,’’ has greatly changed 
likewise. In former days one would have thought 
at once of a patient in a ward suffering ' 
carbolic acid mtoxication as evidenced by dark- 
coloured urine, but now one thinks rather of 
person in a private house swallowing some 
bolic acid in mistake for something else. 
carbolic acid, if it has lost its position in 
pital practice, is extremely popular for 
domestic bactericidal purposes. The num 
accidental deaths, indeed, which it causes, 

to its free sale, gives strong ground for the beli: 
that its use should be restricted. This, howe 

is not the only objection to its use; it is 

as we have recently been reminded by the B 
Medical Journal, to produce gangrene. Why 
does so is very uncertain, but a sufficient number 
of cases have been collected to show that 

in quite a weak solution its use is not with 
risk. The majority of the cases recorded 
instances in which some trifling wound o1 
finger or other small extremity was kept cover 
for a considerable time by a pad dipped in : 
weak solution of carbolic acid. Many of t! 
patients have been small children, and most of 
the cases were examples of domestic surgery 
The public has yet to learn the difference between 
aseptics and antiseptics, and that once a wound 
has been thoroughly cleansed, a dry dressing 
is, as a rule, preferable to a wet one. When a 
wound cannot be got clean, one, for instance, 
acquired by a fall on a gravel path, something 
in the way of a wet pad is desirable, but in such 
case a boracic acid fomentation is the best thing 
to use, strong antiseptics being avoided. 


VIVISECTION. 


Tue latest volume of minutes issued by the 
Vivisection Commission contains the testimony 
submitted by Prof. Cushny, of University Co 
London. It is of a very striking character, and 
will be read with relief by those who have had 
doubts as to whether the benefit to humanity of 
vivisection is sufficient to outweigh the general 
objections to its practice. He shows that prac- 
tically the whole of our modern knowledge of 
the precise action of drugs has been the outcome 
of animal experiments, and that any fresh know- 
ledge must be obtained in the same way, unless 
experiments on men and women are to take th 
place of experiments on animals to determine the 
effect and dosage of drugs. Apart from correct- 
ing beliefs about well-known drugs, and leading 
to the abandonment of many of them as useless 
experiments on animals have led to the introdv 
tion of a very great number of new drugs of 
highest value. Among these are the whole c! 
of remedies against insomnia (with the except 
of morphia), from chloral downwards, 
strophanthus, nitrite of amyl, adrenalin, and n 
others. It is of interest too to note that 
value of some drugs has been discovered in 
course of physiological experiments with anir 
undertaken for quite a different purpose; ch! 


e 
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is a case in point. The reason given for the 

eontinued use of dogs in these experiments is con- 

soling to many lovers of these animals. No other 

animals, it seems, preserve their norma! health 

so well in laboratories and under experiment, so 

dogs are invaluable when the effect of the pro- 

longed administration of a drug has to be deter- 

mined 
HyPoPBARYNGOSCOPY. 

term, now coming into use, is one of 

t of the constant and frequently un- 

additions to medical and _ surgical 

gy. A certain proportion of them are 

nto being by new discoveries, real ad- 

knowledge, but others, and perhaps the 

are merely fantastic synonyms, and not 

from an etymological standpoint, out- 

their formation. Some of them are 

supererogative attempts to give a more 

ord-form to a well-known state or idea, 

rs are only explicable on the supposi- 

the coiner hopes, by his phrase, to re- 

yond recognition a very threadbare 

to gain an appearance of originality for 

a notion in which there is no novelty whatever. 

Howe’ once invented, they are often used, and 

it is a case of “‘ grin and— learn their meaning.’ 

The word which has called forth these remarks— 

hypopharyngoscopy—belongs to the second cate- 

| originated in Germany. Imposing as it 

t really means nothing more than the 

trying to view the lower part of the 

which all laryngologists have been doing 

or less success ever since the laryngo- 

mirror first came into use. We are, in- 

pharyngoscopists when we look at a 

t's throat; for the first part of the pharynx 

hyper-pharynx) is merely the mouth as far 

k as the tonsils, the middle part (mesopharynx) 

of the throat from the tonsils to the 

el of the hyoid bone, and the third part (hypo- 

pharynx) that portion of the pharynx which lies 

behind the speaking-box, or the vocal cords and 

the connected thyroid cartilage. This part, of 

s normally out of sight, but can be 

nto view by the adoption of certain pos- 

tures and manipulations, which are not, how- 

ever, essentially different from other measures 

habitually adopted by laryngologists, or worth a 
all to themselves. 


gory, al 
appears 
act ol 
pharyn) 
with 1 


logical 


oursé 


drought 


special name 








INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 
and Wales: 


QV.] 


f and 
Fenton to Norwich from Huddersfield; Miss 
rsley to Rochdale (temp.) from Norwich; Miss 


Appointments :—England 


on to Huddersfield; Miss Jennie Hughes to 
Miss F. N. Parker to Birmingham (Newhall 
Huddersfield; Miss Jane Rennie to Warring- 
M. Schade to Kenilworth (temp.); Miss 
to Notts Nursing Federation (temp.); Miss 
ng to Swansea. The following Association 
iated :—Ocker Hill District Nursing Asso- 
Staffordshire County Nursing Association. 
\ppointment :—Miss Eleanor G. Turnell has 
i to the Warrington District Nursing Asso 
ted to Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 





THE MEDICAL JOURNALS 


THE LANCET, June Ist (425 Strand, W.C. Price 7d; 
postage jd.). 

A Clinical Lecture on Punctured Fractures of the 
Base of the Skull. By R. Lawford Knaggs, M.C., 
Surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary. 

A Lecture on Surgical After-treatment. By 
Stevens, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Physiological and Pathological Observations on Wright's 
Method of Testing the Blood and Urine. By David 
McCay, M.B.R.U.1., Captain, I.M.S8. 

Case of Maultilocular Ovarian Cyst 
moved from an Infant aged 11 months 
MacGillivray, M.D., P.R.C.S.Edin. 

A Further Note on Rinné’s Test. By 
F.R.C.S. 

** Congenital 
B.C., F.R.C.S. 

A Case of Tubal Pregnancy associated 
Cyst. By E. G. Emerson Arnold, M.B.. B.S., 


B. C. 


Successfully Re 
By Chas. Watson 


Richard Lake, 


Piles.”” By F. Victor Milward, M.B., 
with Ovarian 


M.R.C.P 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, June Ist (Catherine 
Street, Strand, W.C. Price 6d.; postage 4d.). 
temarks on Hernia—Particularly in Children. By 

Edmund Owen, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 

An Address on the Operation for Removal of the Entire 
Rectum and Neighbouring Lymphatic Area for Carcin 
oma. By P. Lockhart Mummery, B.C., F.R.C.S. 

Squamous-celled Carcinoma of the Stomach and (Eso 
phagus Imitating Tuberculous Ulceration of the Intes 
tine. By H. D. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.C.P.; and F. W. 
Higgs, M.B., M.R.C.P. 

Two Cases of Multiple Intestinal 
Robert Ramsey, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. 

Two New Genera of Nematodes Occasionally Parasitic 
in Man. By Robert T. Leiper, M.B., F.Z.S. 

The X-Ray Treatment of Ringworm of the Scalp: 
Singular Coincidence of Measles with the Defluvium of 
the Hair. By J. M. H. Macleod, M.D. 

A Plea for the Use of Tuberculin Within and Without 
Sanatoriums. By W. Camac Wilkinson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

A Case of Urticaria Pigmentosa Treated by X-Rays. 
By F. H. Jacob, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Urticaria and Influenza. By J. Reid, M.D. 

Eggs in the Diet of Infants. By W. J. 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 


Obstruction. By 


Midelton, 


THE PRACTITIONER, June, 1907 \149 Strand, W.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. post free). 
Heart. VI 
Crawfurd, 


Tricuspid Re 
A.. Mees 


Disease of the 


Raymond 


Valvular 
gurgitation. By 
F.R.C.P. 

Duodenal 
F.R.C.S. 

The Pretuberculous Stage of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
By J. J. Galbraith, M.D. 

The Early Diagnosis and Cure of the Presuppurativ« 
Stage of Amebic Hepatitis (Illustrated). By Leonard 
Rogers, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., B.S. 

Post-partum Hemorrhage. By E. Stanmore 
F.R.C.S. 

The Evidence and Conclusions relating to the Mulkowal 
Tetanus Case. By W. J. Simpson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The Treatment of Dropsy by Deprivation of Salt. I 
C. F. Hadfield, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S. 

Modern Leaders in Medicine. I.—Sir 
(Illustrated. ) 


Moynihan, M.&., 


Ulcer. By B. G. A. 


Bishop, 


»y 


William Jenne: 








retirement is announced of Miss 8. E 
Hampson, Lady Superintendent of the Hom: 
Hospital, Portobello House, Dublin. Her suc 
cessor is Miss Amy Butler, Lady Superintendent 
of Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin. Miss Butler is 
well known in Dublin nursing circles, having been 
trained at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, and held 
the post of sister for some time at the Rotunda 
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THE VALUE OF GAMES IN 
THE TRAINING OF THE EYES 
By N. Bisnop HarMan, 

M.A., M.B. Cantas., F.R.C.S. Ena. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Belgrave Hospital for 
Ophthalmic Asst., Middlesex 

Hospital. 
Part LI. 

ERHAPS vefore I talk about cames it will 
P:. well to define what I mean by games. 
I met for playful exer- 
ind mind, +h has grown up with 

include within this such 
exercises cultivated in school hours 
and evolved from 


Children, Senior 


in DY a ime some Le vice 


5CC ype 


yes of teachers, 


hs of theorists’ brains. Calisthenics, gym- 


the fashionable but dull Swedish drills, 

sutiful musical drills are all very well 

just to systematically work the 

muscles of the body, but of a natural, spontaneous 

game they are no competitor; so they appear and 

disappeer with each new school syllabus, for they 
have not grown up with the race 

Of all the games that we have which are of value 

in training the eyes there are none like games of 

ball. Indeed, this will, I think, seem obvious to 

you when you consider what games would be left 

the ball unknown. We should have as 

and those few the least desir- 


to us were 
few as the Chinese, 
able 

Games of ball are easily first. 
attractive to infant, to youth, and to adult. 
are nearly always difficult games, and skill is 
only obtained by long practice; and the mastery 
of one ball game, in almost very instance, helps 
the learner to advance with rapidity to the mas- 
tery of other ball games 


They are most 


They 


tennis, cricket, football, 
ives, and golf are all varia- 

to project a ball to a given 

curacy and speed. The many varia- 
ize of the the methods and 
and the competitive elements 

» games are only, from one point of 
points of detail developed out of 
ersity, or by reason of the necessities 


ball, 


of ball is that which we 

ime, played in our parks by a 

small chil The child throws the 
ball to the nurse, or runs to catch it when thrown. 
It looks simple enough when two lusty youngsters 
of half-a-score years play it; they can throw 
h with fair accuracy, but to the smaller 
attempt at throwing is a feat full 
vy. The arm goes up and down like 
rm of ‘a semaphore signal, the grip of 
feeble, and as often as not the ball 

goes over the back of the child’s head in the re- 
Catching is just 


1d its nurse. 


verse of the desired direction. 
as hard, and its earliest attempts are mainly con- 
fined to the child’s holding out his pinafore to 
receive the ball gently tossed into it. With prac- 
tice hand and eye work in more and more accu- 





rate association, until'a sharp boy can hit a smal] 
bird with a smaller stone, at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Country boys need no teaching to do this; 
dinary emulation and the desire to hit someth 
does all that is required for them. But to 
children this facility of stone-throwing is debarr: 
Our well-paved streets don’t afford loose stor 
and when a missile can be obtained the thr 
of it brings not a little peril to the small 
jector. People object to broken windows. 
killing sparrows is dire cruelty to an 
squeamish town population, ever ready to 
their little authority by administering a s 
or by handing over the culprit to the poli 

The larger ball games are just development 
this simple game of catch ball :— 

In rounders, after the preliminary servic 
striking, the ‘‘ out ’’ side has to catch the | 
hit the running player with it if they can 

In tennis the players drive from one sid 
the net to the other in well-defined areas 
the use of the racket makes the game th: 
difficult by the handling of a tool, and b 
greater velocity that can be imparted to thé 

Cricket, you all know, is exceedingly simp! 
principle. Its interest as a game lies ir 
organised scouting of the field, to 
movement of the driven ball. The bowler 
speed and precision of aim, in which he is |} 
capped by regulations; and the batsman tr 
drive the ball through the cordon of wat 
Good fielding, skill in catching, stop) 
and throwing, are essential to a good gam: 
the parts of it, bowling, batting, and fieldi: 
examples of highly-trained hand and eye 
a development of the simple game of catcl 

In football, a winter game, when dirty we 
and ground demand a large ball, the mor 
of the large missile requires heavier weapons 
arms as propelling agents, so legs, body, and 
head are employed, and those other ar 
readily controlled parts of the body are trai: 
work under the direction of the eye. 

There is no game which can be played ¥ 
greater facility, both as regards space and sin 
plicity of equipment, than marbles; and the tr 
ing of eye and hand it affords, and the hi 
competition involved in it, makes it in 
way a most useful game for small children, 
space and weather does not permit of the larg 
and more vigorous ball games. It is capab! 
developing as keen an eye and as well contr 
a hand as that aristocratic game of n 
called billiards. It is a pity the gar 
marbles is not more popular than it is 
serves to be. It used to be, if one can 
by the remembrance of the days of one’s 
youth, and then there is a marvellous ru! 
laws of Cambridge University which prohit 
playing of marbles on the steps of the 
House on the Sabbath. So in those days 
bles was played by more infants than the sn 
fry. 


contr 


scouts. 


I am inclined to think that not a litt! 
loss of popularity is due to the hardness 
modern paving. ‘* Holes ’’ cannot be 
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easily as when roads and side walks were of 
softer materials. 

The game of marbles is quite as efficient in 
its way as ever billiards can be in training hand 
and eye, and golf is but a magnified form of 
marbles, with a vast variety of clubs to propel 
the ball to its hole, instead of using one’s own 
thumb 

There is only one point in which ball games 
are t -pre-eminently the games for training 
and that is training the ‘‘ field of vision.”’ 
umes do this to some extent, for the ball 
ys seen and watched in relation to other 

but the ball is the object of the game 

eye is fixed upon it, and follows it in 
yvements. 

is another game—fencing—which is more 

in teaching us the relations of points in 
ld of vision. The fencer watches his 
opponent’s face, and with fixed gaze attacks his 

nt with his own single-stick, whilst he 

parries and receives the strokes of his 
opponent's; and all this is done without actually 
looking at his own or his opponent’s stick; he 
does this by exercising those parts of the retina 
about the macula which are not of equal sensitive- 
ness to detail as the macula itself, but which 
by training gain a great capability of determining 
the position and movements of objects around the 


vision 


Ball 


point of fixation. 

Fencing is especially valuable for this purpose, 
but all those ball games which require the use 
of lor 


the | 


» weapons of propulsion—such as golf, with 
ng driving clubs used in that game—exer- 
ise this faculty to some degree. 

Rifle shooting, archery, and all games of pro- 
jection with mechanical weapons do little to train 
hand and eye. They exercise the accuracy of 
isi t are only possible. when there is already 
vision. Shooting practises steadiness and 
and teaches something of the. judgment 
‘es; but for the most part it only exer- 
ises faculties which have been already highly 
loped. Good shooting is possible to all clear- 
ly people, once the peculiar mechanism 
1pon is mastered, and it becomes more 
possible as shooting weapons are highly 

i mechanical instruments. é 
juires more skill to kill a bird with a 
an with a bow and arrow; and more skill 
with a bow and arrow than with a modern 
vone can make a bull’s-eye with a well- 
but few could hit the target with a 


cise 


the games themselves, let us inquire 
such training of hand and eye can 

rt from skill in games. 
* | showed that our sight did not consist 
vhat we call visual accuracy—or accuracy 
There are the wider and more spe- 
wers of judging size and distance, the 
bjects the one to the other, and lastly 
‘ity of moving objects. It is these large 
powers which are peculiarly developed 
d ball games are pre-eminent for this 
These powers are really brain functions, 


"Qe 37 0 Se 


purpos: 





and with the growth of them the brain is more 
and more highly developed. 

In the most learned and eloquent Bowman 
lecture, by Dr. F. W. Mott, before the Ophthal- 
mological Society, in 1905, the progressive evolu- 
tion of the structure and functions of the visual 
cortex in mammalia was expounded. 

Dr. Mott showed that in those animals in whom 
sight played but a small part, the brain in the 
visual region was poorly developed ; that it grew 
in proportion to the use of the eyes. In hunted 
animals, like our rabbit, it was small; in hunting 
animals, like our cat, it was large. In man this 
portion of the brain was very highly developed, 
and it had grown to such an extent that the 
region had become exceedingly complicated, and 
a large new area, not found in lower animals, 
except in small degree in apes, could be mapped 
out on the brain. 

Now it is a very fair statement that man lives 
by his eyes. They are the sense organs to which 
he trusts the determination of his relations to 
things seen, so anything that serves to develop 
their susceptibility is good. To a dog smelling 
is believing. To a baby of a few months’ growth 
tasting is believing. But, to a man seeing is 
believing. 





LECTURES TO MOTHERS 


" N actor in his time plays many parts,” so does a 

A district nurse! I was asked last winter to add to 
my many duties—nursing, midwifery, health visiting, &c. 
—that of lecturing! It was only to a ‘Mothers’ Meet- 
ing,”’ some twenty-two in all; but I was filled with mis- 
givings. However, I was told I should be helped by 
them, as they would ask questions, which they did, very 
much to my sorrow; such questions as ‘““‘Why has my 
husband got a big liver?”’’ ‘‘What is the cure for a big 
neck?” (i.e., goitre)—questions that it took all my wits 
to answer anything like satisfactorily. 

At first the ‘‘mothers’’ were very doubtful as to my 
veracity, and unless some old dame nodded her head in 
assurance with a “‘Eh, yes. I once had that off of a pay 
doctor,” the others did not seem to believe it, but when 
my statements were corroborated by one of themselves 
they thought it might be right after all. I several times 
heard the remark, ‘“‘She’s right; they did that in hos 
pital!” 

One old woman gazed at me with an expression of 
the deepest interest. I asked her afterwards if she could 
understand all I said, and if she would find it useful; to 
my discomfort she replied, ‘‘Well, miss, I can’t rightly 
hear what you says, but, eh! you're right nice to look at.” 

Another time I was teaching them how to make a 
poultice properly, and was shocked by the remark, *‘ Well, 
you could make a light cake, anyhow"! As if I had 
quite missed my vocation in not being a cook. 

The lectures, however, were much appreciated, and I 
was proudly told by one ‘“‘mother”’ that when her child 
was ill she had followed some instruction of a previous 
lecture, and ‘‘the doctor had said it was quite right.”” At 
the last meeting they agreed they were much wiser, and 
would be sure to remember some of the things I had told 
them, and ‘‘act according’? when occasion arose. I came 
to the conclusion that some of the women sadly needed 
instruction, and I wished I could have lectured better, 
and hope another time to profit by my first experience. 
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WORKING OF THE 
MIDWIVES ACT 
[Part of a paper read at the second annual meet- 


ing of the Gloucestershire County Nursing 
Association 


By J. 


THE 


Witson (Member Central Midwives Board). 
Part II. 

UT if more than half the counties are still 
B. ickward in the first essential of appointing 
county medical officers, the case of inspection is 
even wors¢ In nine counties the C.M.O. is sup- 
posed to inspect th although, as has 
been shown, ) impossible in most 
of th t through the work. There 
are twenty-four counties which are inspected 
neither by a , and seldom by a woman 
inspector. It may be hoped that the Central 
Midwiv: ird will circulate some recommenda- 
tions on so important a feature in the Act for 
the information of the local supervising authori- 
and also a few practical though general sug- 

to inspectors in order to secure 
uniformity in their methods and re- 
sults without interfering with local requirements. 
Even when there is inspection, it is seldom 
enough. In one county, for instance, a single 
inspector hi investigate the case-registers, ap- 
pliances, disinfection, mode of practice, and 
private residences of 441 midwives, of whom 
392 belong to the untrained bond fide class. In 
another, one lady inspector has 1,064 midwives 
to inspect and *‘‘ personally instruct,’’ of whom 
882 are untrained bond fide women, and 211 are 
‘“* ascertained illiterates ’ Allowing four visits 
per annum, it would seem that this lady is ex- 
pected to overhaul thirteen midwives every week- 
day of the whole year, and not only to examine 
their case-books, &c., but instruct the nime out 
of every ten who are untrained, and even the 
two in every ten who cannot read or write! Truly, 
this particular county council has a high estimate 
of woman's strength. And all this laborious duty 
is to be done for the munificent salary of two 
guineas a week! 

This question of ‘‘ personal instruction,’ 
whether combined with the duties of the inspector 
or with those of the county medical officer, when 
there is either one or the other, is of vital im- 
portance. The Act, as we have said, assumes 
that midwives will be trained, but makes no 
provision whatever for that purpose. In forty-five 
counties there is absolutely no provision at all 
for training new midwives, or for instructing 
those already on the roll, beyond such instruction 
cases as the inspector (if there be one) 
can find time to give. In seventeen counties 
scholarships have been founded for training mid- 
wives. In some few there is an attempt to 
arrang and lectures for the purpose. But 
the dls ciieeadian in this respectisanarchic. At 
tha the number of ‘“‘ approved ”’ institutions 
is too small, and though there are more applica- 
tions for teacherships than can be ‘‘ approved,”’ 
there is no proper organisation to ensure an ade- 


m that 


ties, 
some 


measure of 


in some 


classes 





quate provision of teaching and training schools 
at convenient centres throughout the country 
These should be so arranged that any woman who 
intends to take up the calling ofa midwife should 
be able to attend courses of lectures for the 
scribed term of three months, for these w 1 
often cannot afford long journeys or lodgings away 
from their homes. This matter of organising 
teaching also applies to those who are alr 
midwives, but are still untrained. They ou 
to have every opportunity of improving tl 
selves. Many are willing and even anxious 
do so, but facilities are not provided. Nor 
these remarks apply only to the untrained 
those first entering upon the profession 
most important that all midwives should 
the opportunity of refreshing and increasing t 
knowledge by periodical attendances at the 
tures of qualified teachers. The London C 
Council has published an ideal syllabus of tw 
evening lectures in five centres, going minu 
over the whole field of midwifery, with pract 
demonstrations, a. explanations of a 
ances, &c., and including an anatomical le 
at the Museum of the R oyal College of Surge: 
The London County Council has also four 
twelve scholarships a year of the value of £25 
a six months’ training in a London institut 
approved by the Central Midwives Board, 
volving a pledge to practise as a midwif 
London for two years. Some similar arrange- 
ment and foundation ought to be made by every 
county council. Seventeen county councils 
scholarships, and a few county boroughs. The 
tures could be easily managed, as plenty 
medical men are prepared to teach; the only difi 
culty would be to arrange convenient centres 
It might be necessary in some cases to allow the 
pupils their railway expenses, but it would 1 
be wise to exempt ‘them from all fees. The 
in London is only one shilling for a cours 
twelve lectures. 

Considering that nearly half the 4,000 am 

* Although this paper deals only with official admit 
tion, it may be noted that an invaluable aid in trair 
midwives would be found in voluntary effort. The Ass’ 
ciation for Promoting the Training and Supply of 
wives, which is under the patronage of the Queen, is 
pe ‘excellent work both at its training home at East 
Ham and also in its courses of lectures and in paying 
the cost of training midwives at other institutions 
proved by the Central Midwives Board. It would do 
much more if it received a greater measure of public sup 
port. A great deal might be done by the establishment 
by voluntary effort at numerous centres of such institu- 
tions as the admirable Home for Mothers and Babies and 
Training School for District Midwives at Wood Street 
Woolwich, with which Miss Alice Gregory is cl 
associated. Although only established in May, 1% 
has already done excellent work, not only in providit x f 
numerous deliveries in the home itself and in th: 
trict, several of no little difficulty and danger, yet wit 
a single death of the mother, but also in training 
for district midwifery. The Maternity Home four 
Princess Christian at Windsor is doing very valuabl 
and the training extends wisely for five months 
needful arrangement in the smaller and w! 
time will be the rule, not the exception, I hope. 
training institutions. The Midwives’ Institute gi 
excellent course of lectures, and some ‘‘assisted 
training. 
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deaths of mothers are due to some form of puer- 
peral fever, and that puerperal fever is fearfully 
infectious, and women in childbirth exceptionally 
open to septic influence, it is amazing that no 
provision whatever for disinfection should have 
been enjoined on the county and borough councils. 
When local bodies are not compelled to do a 
thing, they usually leave it undone. Consequently 
we find that in twenty-five English counties and 
Welsh there are really no provisions for mid- 
wives’ disinfection at all, and in fourteen there 
are only partial attempts. What happens in the 
ties which have delegated their powers to the 
tricts is not yet fully known. Such returns as 
have come in from them show an almost universal 
neglect of every measure required by the Act. 
Supervision is, of course, in the hands of the 
medical officer of health, and no special arrange- 
ments are made, as a rule, for inspection, train- 
ing, disinfection, or doctors’ fees. This result 
proves up to the hilt the justice of our objection 
to the hopeless policy of delegated authority. 

The other requirement—the need of a doctor 
in abnormal cases—is a subject hedged about with 
prejudices and jealousies and legal and economical 

The Central Board has drawn up in 
its rules a careful list of occasions in which the 
midwife is bound to send for a doctor, but there 
exists no power whatever to make him come when 
he is called, nor does any county council possess 
the power to pay him his fee if he does attend. 
As the law stands at present, however, the county 
councils do not possess the power to pay fees to 
doctors for attendance, though they have the 
power to pay them for notification of cases of 
puerperal fever. A Bill would have to be intro- 
duced to meet the difficulty, and meanwhile 
authority might be given to the guardians to pay 
doctors’ fees on the production of the midwife’s 
form of application. In both cases councils and 
guardians could proceed for recovery of fees 
against such patients as are able to pay. 

Most of what has been said above about the 
working of the Midwives Act in the counties 
applies, more or less, to the seventy-two 
county boroughs of England and Wales. The 
conditions are to some extent different, no doubt, 
and there may exist special difficulties; but the 
lack of organisation is even more conspicuous, in 
spite of what would seem an obvious consideration 
that it is easier to organise a compact area than 
a wide scattered district. For example, in forty- 
two out of the seventy-two county boroughs, no 
inspector of midwives has been appointed, and 
only about a dozen such boroughs have qualified 
inspectors acting under various guises, sometimes 
as “‘ Inspectors of Nuisances.’’ As a general rule 
the medical officer of health is expected to per- 
form this essential duty, sometimes through a 
Sanitary inspector, sometimes through ‘‘ health 

' or through the police surgeons. What 
said about district medical officers of 
pplies with scarcely less force to the 
of the smaller county boroughs. Yet only 
infty boroughs—one in nine—have ar- 
isses for lectures, though others are ‘‘ pro- 


obstacies. 





posing '’ to do so. None has organised a regular 
system of training schools. Indeed, one return 
boldly asserts that ‘‘it is not the duty of the 
sanitary authority to train midwives.’’ It all 
depends what one understands by the obligation 
of ‘‘ duty,”’ and it is to be feared that some of 
the county borough councils understand it in a 
very limited sense. In one respect the county 
boroughs compare favourably with the counties; 
the facilities for disinfection are decidedly more 
adequate, chiefly, of course, because the area is 
more compact. In three cases there have been 
serious attempts to grapple with the thorny ques- 
tion of doctors’ fees. In one borough the 
guardians have consented to pay them without a 
relief order; in two others the borough pays if 
the guardians decline. One may applaud the 
humanity whilst one questions the legality of 
these arrangements. 

In conclusion, I would point out that a prudent 
although inadequate Act has been passed, and 
that it is for us—the public—to see that it is 
carried out in such a manner that it will ensure 
fewer deaths and increased national health and 
strength; these, after all, form an asset on the 
side of prosperity aad happiness. 





THE REVISED RULES OF THE 
CENTRAL MIDWIVES BOARD 


HE decidedly clearer wording of the revised 

rules of the Central Midwives Board will be 
helpful to all concerned; and the Board are to 
be complimented on the evidence of thought and 
care given to the revision. The glossary at the 
end, in which is explained some of the words used 
in the rules, will be a real boon to the more un- 
educated women, who often find the technical 
terms most difficult and confusing. Some women 
who are in many ways clever as regards the prac- 
tical part of their work are hopelessly stupid over 
even ordinary ‘* hospital ’’’ words. We miss from 
the list the word ‘‘ temperature.’’ It seems very 
simple, and yet it has been known to make a diffi- 
culty. 

The index will be of untold usefulness, and is 
so clearly drawn up that quick and easy reference 
is possible. 

The ‘‘ Conditions in which medical help must 
be sent for’’ are strikingly improved ; we welcome 
the additional clause, which states that ‘‘ If for 
any reason the services of a registered medical 
practitioner be not available, the midwife must, 
if the case be one of emergency, remain with the 
patient, and do her best for her until the regis- 
tered medical practitioner arrives, or until the 
emergency is over.’’ This gives the humane and 
kind-hearted midwife a scope which the first 
rules rather restricted. The following clause in the 
new rules also brings comfort to an anxious posi- 
tion :——‘‘ After having complied with the rule as 
to the summoning of medical assistance, the mid- 
wife will not incur any legal liability by remain- 
ing on duty and doing her best for the patient.”’ 

The additional ‘‘ note ’’ under Clause E, which 
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states that ‘‘ When engaged to attend a labour 
the midwife should take an opportunity of visiting 
the patient in her own house to advise as to the 
personal and general arrangements for the con- 
finement,’’ is particularly suggestive to a midwife 
really interested in her work. There is omission 
of any suggestion regarding the care of the eyes 
of new-born infants, beyond that its ‘ eyelids 
should be carefully cleansed.’’ In the first rules 
the clause continued, ‘‘ with a suitable antiseptic 
lotion The direction as it stands in the revised 
rules seems somewhat unfinished; but in view of 
the terrible number of blindness from 
lack of care at birth, a serious warning might 
with have been added. 

The vexed question of ‘* laying out the dead ’’ 
is more fully dealt with, and is made more elastic 
in the revised rules. The midwife is allowed, in 
case of death, to prepare her own patient for 
burial, unless there has been a post-mortem ex- 
amination; and she may, at the discretion of the 
local supervising authority, ‘‘ (a) prepare for 
burial the body of a lying-in woman, a still-born 
child, or «n infant dying within ten days; or (b) 
a dead bedy in case of a non-infectious illness, 
provided that she is not attending a midwifery 
case at the time.’’ She is, of course, required to 
undergo the proper disinfection afterwards. 

There are several minor points which mate- 
rially tend to improvement :- 

1. That the certificate of good moral character 
required of women admitted to the Roll should 

signed by two instead of one; also 
that the postal address of the persons be given. 

2. That in case of a candidate being prevented 
through illness from ettending or completing her 

amination, shall be admitted to a subse- 

nt examination at a fee of 10s. 6d. A medical 
icate is naturally required 
Besides fuller requirement as_ regards 
hygiene, an important addition to the subjects of 
examination is: ‘‘ The care of children born ap- 
parently lifeless.’’ A recent inquest held by Mr. 
Wynne Baxter on a newly-born child, and at- 
tended by an old, untrained midwife, who said, 

I can’t bring the dead to life,’’ shows ignorance 
unlikely to be found in any candidate for the 
C.M.B. examination; but yet it is typical, and it 
is well to make a point of instruction in the means 
ot resuscitation 

t. A bag or basket, furnished with a washable 
lining, is now definitely ordered, and the licence 

he local supervising authority to use 

‘in the case of untrained midwives 

gard to insisting upon the carrying 

r and appliances for giving vaginal in- 

j s a very safe precaution. Harm to the 
patient may be so easily done by the unskilled use 


nstruments 


cases of 


advantage 


persons, 


she 


That a midwife in charge of a case of labour 
not leave a patient without giving an ad- 
by which she can be found without delay, 
cided improvement on the first rule, which 

ly required that the midwife must not leave 
her patient ‘‘ after the commencement of the 
second stage.”’ 





TWO LETTERS FROM A 
MATRON - 
Il. 


EHOLD me, comfortably ensconced in 

corner of the balcony, with most string: 
injunctions from sister that I was not to tire m) 
self—and my little nurse threatens me with 
toastless tea—so I must be good. Now, dear, 
finish our talk; I may not have a chance like this 
again for years! Im your reply you say 
think my old indictments sound too generalised 
and might mislead the public into thinking I 
referring to the nursing world at large instead 
one particular school! My dear Molly, how 
have the face to tax me with those letters, se: 
that you got them published !—I only got the sh 
when I saw them printed. Still, 1 don’t mea 
go back on all I said; only you must acknow): 
there is a vast gulf fixed between the knowledg 
and discrimination of a young probationer and 
nurse and the sage wisdom of a matron, 
there are points revealed to me now that 
were hidden. For one thing, I thought, a 
am quite, quite sure there are many mor 
think so still, that a matron’s life is a sort of g 
fied bliss, a giddy height from which she 
when so disposed to dole out justice, love, 
wisdom, as the mood may take her. Ah, we 
very short experience helps to scatter such false 
ideas as these. 

Well, now, as a matron, you ask what 
think of etiquette? The best conception | 
heard was in some old nursing book, where i 
described ‘‘ as the oil that oileth rusty wheels 
and that is, to my mind, exactly what it ought t 
be. The oil of courtesy—no more, or less 
a matron cannot maintain ker dignity amid nat 
surroundings of headship without the aid 
hundred and one petty exactions, she is not fit 
hold her post. One does not even hear the qu 
tion raised in other working bodies. Why this i: 
cessant babble of rigid rules—hair-splitting 
tinctions between the heads and those under tl 
in hospitals? Of course, here, too, there is 
other side; the girls who come into hospital 
often quaint, young folk who seem to ha\ 
natural sense of courtesy, whilst others are oi! 
grade in society that needs to be taught man: 
and uncommonly slow some of them are to | 
But in this matter, surely, as in others, it is { 
the heads the staff must learn, and what is s 
often called ‘‘ etiquette ’’ resolves itself int 
thing more or less than exceedingly bad mat 
which need a prop to keep them firm. TI! 
come to the root of all good manners, that 
lying something that is called a “ lady,’ 

‘* Christian,’’ or ‘‘ unselfish,’’ and so nearer 
nearer we get to the real need in matrons 
nurses, and in all the world besides—uns 
ness, or what conveys it even better, selfles 
The dignity that has no thought to spare for 
but only wants to do the work before it 
best way, whether it be engaging ‘‘ Pros ’’ ors 
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ing them, is likely, I think, to find itself met with 
courtesy and kindness, since an innate something 
in us always does respond to reality wherever we 
may find it, and the person who is intensely in 
earnest about all she does, may, and often does, 
make mistakes, but seldom does she lack respect. 
Sometimes, Molly, when I meet other matrons, I 
stand aghast at the things they do and say. How 
y one of us be in such an office and fail to 

» grandeur of it, the hideous responsibility 

of it—our hands on the lever, so to speak, that 
shal! flood the world with an army of competent, 
noble-hearted women and nurses, who in their 
turn react upon millions of our fellow-creatures, 
and the end thereof no man may see. Sometimes, 
really, when I’m not quite up to the mark my 
100 nurses and twenty odd wardmaids are like a 
mill round my neck. To know that in my 
hands is the power to make or mar the lives of 
young things, that to me falls the task of 

out these young girls, many of them 

ry eriough, into something which must be 
perilously like a saint or a devil, makes me 

r, and long for some society where matrons 

eet in all good-fellowship and discuss the 

plan of settling~their various difficulties 
nquering them. Nothing goes so to my 

or fills me so full of bitter, angry contemptu- 

ling, as the attitude matrons think fit to 

bout this matter. When the very lowest 

ist intelligent workmen have learnt the 

of co-operation and affiliation—those two 
Beg of commercial prosperity—we, the 

rdians of as sacred a cause as was ever given 

th , hands of women in any age, must needs 


go al 1 split ourselves into bitter “party factions 
until it becomes almost impossible to move, so tied 
are we with imputed utterances of this section or 


that. The largest training schools, even those 
professing to recognise the evils that have crept 
in from lanky overgrowth, do nothing. Other 
training schools profess to move on broad, 

ring lines, and end by doing nothing also, 
because of the lethargy of some, more 
cause to join any movement now means 

spirit and personal recrimination, dwarfing 

tions which would cripple and curtail rather 
improve. And the thing really wanted, a 

s’ league (so to speak), a movement which 

nable matrons to meet together and dis- 

heir various troubles and reduce their diffi- 

s in one broad, common spirit of friendliness, 

cing. Only the other day I was reading 
oe between the various district 

idents, where the matrons of the various 

met together and read papers dealing with 

blems of district nursing and the training 

‘t nurses; and this meeting was conducted 

y, more as a friendly discussion than any- 

lse, its object simply to help a body of 

by gleaning hints one from another, and 
mpathy and encouragement, the strong, 
blished centres helping the weak ones. 

en have matrons of general hospitals 

et together in this non-official way fo have 

lly talk among themselves? Of course, I 





know there are plenty of movements afloat of 
various bodies who meet from time to time, but 
in what a different way, and how can heads of 
public institutions wash ‘their dirty linen in public? 
That only augments existing evils by adding two 
more, it seems—personal spite and uncharitable- 
ness. But let there be a society incorporating 
matrons in active work alone (another important 
point), impose certain simple rules as_ to 
reticence should they be necessary, and cer- 
tain real ideals for the helping forward in 
the truest way the interests of the  pro- 
fession as a whole—matrons, and proba- 
tioners; why, then I do believe things would get 
done instead of being only talked about. Obviously 
things want doing, for really on my holiday I 
used to blush to hear the comments on private 
nurses and their behaviour, and blushed still 
deeper as I reflected, after all, I was turning out 
some fifty or sixty girls a year to swell the ranks 
of undesirables. It’s not a bit of good saying, 
‘ the scientific training of nurses is excellent nowa- 
days, could not be better; hospitals really have 
not time to see to ideals ’’! and the even more 
foolish answer when you question the modern 
system of training and the sad lack of 
ideals among nurses, ‘‘ Oh, well, you know, 
it’s just a profession like any other; why 
should you supply ideals for nurses and not for 
doctors, for instance?’’ One would think, until 
sad experiences taught one otherwise, that only 
the rankest outsider could talk so foolishly. How 
is it possible to compare nurses with doctors? 
You shut up two of the best and most eminent 
doctors in a sick-room for thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours at a stretch, and then begin to talk about 
comparing the two functions. The part of a nurse’s 
work that may be likened to a doctor’s is just the 
smallest fraction, and the sum of it that goes to 
make up the nurses’ life is really all and every- 
thing of it. 

My dear Molly, I must leave off, or else sister 
will point an accusing finger at my chart to-night. 
But really it does make one savage to hear “the 
silly little quips and cranks so seriously discussed 
with these big matters waiting for elucidation. 
And the ones who smile and shrug their shoulders, 
saying, ‘‘ You ask too much; let things be; things 
are going on very well, and if not will right them- 
selves.’’ Are they? Will they? And on every side 
the matrons that I do know, more especially the 
matrons of smaller and less ambitious training 
schools, are wringing their hands, first over the 
dearth of the good old-fashioned candidate, who 
wants to be a nurse first and foremost, and cares 
little what endurances are asked of her, so 
she becomes one; secondly, over the difficulty of 
getting decent nurses to take small posts at all, 
the only comfort being that it’s a long lane 
that has no turning, and as it’s always darkest 
before dawn, perhaps the good time is coming 
—for tired matrons as well as “ ill-used proba- 
tioners,’’ who'll find, I’m thinking, there’s a good 
deal more to learn in a matron’s post than they 
had any conception of, unless they're made of 
very different material to what I was. MEG. 
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A MIDLAND CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL 

HE title of Birmingham's beautiful home 

for sick children at Moseley is a little mis- 
leading—as far as the nursing work is concerned : 
for while a convalescent home does not offer 
much scope from the professional side, this hos- 
pital has, in addition to the cases that only need 
rest and fresh air, a large amount of surgical 
work, enteric fever cases, heart disease, 
empyema chorea, &C The probationers, there- 
fore, who are taken from the age of nineteen, get 
a great deal of experience, which is very useful 
to them before they pass on to other hospitals. 
No salary is given the first year, but £14 the 
second year, and uniform is provided. More- 
over, excellent lectures are given by the matron, 
Miss Armstrong, who was trained at the enor- 
mous infirmary at Brownlow Hill, Liverpool 
There are about sixty children, and two sisters and 
twelve probationers. It is probably because this 
institution does so much work not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with a convalescent home that Birmingham 


—that great city—has hitherto managed with its 
me children’s hospital A SUMMER AFTERNOON, 








The note of Moseley Hall is homeliness. Out- | 

side all is peace and beauty, fine sloping fields, | chairs, plants, rocking horses, and toys in happy 
trees in brave greenery, and the old stone man- | profusion. The wards are all fine rooms vy 

sion sedate in the midst. In the field at the | enormous windows looking over the gardens 
side children are playing. In the portico and on | Downstairs is a little operating theatre, that has 
the balecny are beds and couches with happy | its lesson, perhaps, for the large hospitals: it is 
children, who greet the visitor with the utmost | without fittings, the table is a plain wooden slal 
friendliness. Inside in the fine old hall are | and in one corner is a cupboard for instruments; 
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yet the place is spotless, and the operations do 
exceptionally well. The dispensary under the 
eare of Sister Ramsay is a neat arrangement of 
two cupboards in the matron’s linen-room. 

Of the 863 children admitted, 407 were ad- 
mitted on the recommendation of subscribers, 191 
transferred from the children’s hospital, 
and 265 were received from the General, the 
Queen's, Orthopedic, and other hospitals, the 
district nursing societies, the Birmingham Medi- 
val Mission, the dispensaries, and churches of the 
‘ity and district, making a total of 456 patients 

d through medical and other charities. 

\t the last annual meeting gratitude was ex- 
| by the staffs of the Children’s Hospital 

1d Queen’s Hospital for the help extended to 

yy the Convalescent Hospital at Moseley, 

they particularly emphasised. the fact, that 

Children’s Hospital, Broad Street, had 

m that site sixty years, and was now 

ly built round, the lack of fresh air and 

air space rendered them especially glad to avail 

themselves of the services of the Moseley Hall 

Convalescent Institution and its excellent staff 

of workers, both doctors and nurses. The treat- 

ment of forms of consumption which affect bones 

and joints cannot be effectually carried out in a 

city hospital; therefore, the Children’s and the 

Queen's* Hospitals, by their ability to send these 

patients to such a Convalescent Hospital as 

existed at Moseley Hall, were enabled to do so 

much more good than they would otherwise be 
able to do. 

Moseley Hall, given by Mr. Cadbury, is an old 
mansion dating originally from the fifteenth 
century; it has wide spacious rooms with fine 
carving, and boasts a secret chamber and an 
underground passage leading to Edgbaston, three 
miles off. For excellent preliminary training 
and fine surroundings it is an ideal place for the 
probationer too young for general work, while 
the sisters find plenty of scope for their know- 
ledge, and a very happy home. 


were 





AN ANIMAL PATIENT 


N RSES may care to hear of the following particulars 
1 case which I nursed to a most successful end. 
while I was nursing in the country, the mother 


One day 
patient was in great distress as a pet female 
dove in flying round the_ sitting-room had _ got 
caught on a nail, with the result that her crop was torn 
about 2 ins. It seemed useless to try and do anything 
f bird, but as the lady was so upset at the appear- 
the pet, I decided to stitch up the wound. Get- 
eone to hold the patient, to which a little whisky 
ter had been administered, I cleared out and 
ly cleansed the crop, and then catching together 
at each side of the wound with forceps, which the 
pt in place and held up, I put in the stitches 
» silk, in place of the regulation catgut, which 
be procured. Some sixteen stitches were put 
which the wound was washed, powdered with 
nd strapped with adhesive plaster to prevent the 
ng it; then after another dose of whisky and 
patient was left. The wound healed by first 
n, and after having been spoon-fed for a few days 
nd barley water, the dove was able to return to 
il duties, which is its absence had been punc- 
rformed by the father bird. 
P. NIBLocK. 





AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY 


OR tired nerves, for absolute rest after a long 
strain of work in which every faculty has 
been constantly at full tension, there is no holli- 
day like a sea trip; and when you can live on 
the sea and at the same time call at many places 
of interest, getting health and wider knowledge 
at the same time, you approach near to perfec- 
tion. I have just returned from such a holiday. 
Of course, there was a good deal of sea 
sickness during the first two or three days, and 
vacant places at meal-times—even I, although 
not amongst the absent ones, felt no particular 
craving for food. Then we had a day's calm 
followed by a regular dusting in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It was late in the evening when we 
dropped anchor under the shadow of the great 
rock, and anyone who has seen it at night will 
agree that the, scene is fairy-like, with the lights 
on the shipping and in the town. It was as 
though a great lion crouched in the midst of a 
cloud of fireflies. After breakfast next morning 
we went ashore and walked through some of the 
galleries with a guide—a soldier, who talked more 
about Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill than he did about 
Gibraltar. Then we drove to Europa Point and 
learnt what thieves the Rock Scorpions—so the 
natives are called—can be if you will only let 
them. To offer them half whatever they ask in 
the way of fare will bring you round about the 
right figure. After lunch back to our good ship 
and across to Tangier. Here disappointment 
awaited us. The crossing was glorious but very 
rough, for what is called a ‘‘ levanter ’’ was blow- 
ing, and next day it was still so rough that it 
was impossible to land. Those who had not seen 
the town before had to content themselves with 
viewing it through glasses. But there were com- 
pensations. During the night there was a 
skirmish in the hills outside the town; we saw 
the flashes of the rifles and were told that the 
French had landed some marines from a war- 
ship lying there, and heard afterwards that two 
of the enemy had been killed. A French doctor 
had been murdered in Marakesh, and, as you 
will have read, there has been unrest in Morocco 
lately. Also we saw the navy of Morocco, two 
very old coal lighters in appearance, the arma- 
ment of which consisted of two field-guns apiece, 
large wheels and all complete! 

From Tangier we went to Casablanca, Maza- 
gan, Saffi, and Mogador, all ports on the Moroce- 
can coast, and between these ports we carried 
a large number of Moorish passengers, who 
camped out on the deck. I do not know exactly 
what fare they pay, but it is very small, and 
they have to produce a certificate that they are 
not pilgrims returning from Mecca, a regular 
meeting of all the plagues and diseases in the 
world. A lengthy article might be written about 
these passengers alone, and about the sellers of 
curios, silks, and pottery who flock on board at 
every place, but space forbids; nor can my de- 
scription of the ports be more than a general 
one. From the sea they are wonderfully pic- 
turesque, with many a gateway and mosque 
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tower, blazing white and pale blue in the sun, 
and in the moonlight looking like cities carved 
out of old ivory. You land in small boats, 
rather a difficult matter until you get used to 
it, and on stepping ashore two things meet you 
and remain with you all the time; a crowd 
which talks at you and begs, and a smell that 
you will not easily forget. Yet even Europeans 
get used to having no other drainage than the 
open street, and life is possible, in spite of the 
fact that dead donkeys and dogs are left to 
putrefy in the roadway. Of course, you have a 
guide t wou insal to wander about alone 


also a f ird of two soldiers, wl I the crowd 


becomes too importunate, lash it back with a 
small vhip of! cords. The merchants in the 


i 
} 


emple at Jerusalem were, on a memorable occa- 
casion, driven out with a similar weapon. A 
thousand years or two counts little in such 
cities as these. We followed our guide through 
narrow, dirty streets—especially at Casablanca- 
to the camel! enclosure; to the shops where Man- 
che ster goods are sold; to the fruit-sellers ; to 
the meat market where tke heads of the sheep 
| at the doors ind flies are legion : 

to l p tter’s, where the artificer shapes h 
clay ware with only his thumb for tool, and 
where an exact pair of vases is impossible ; past 
the mosques into which no dog of a Christian 
is allowed te er, the door being sharply closed 
as you go by so that you may not even look in. 
while you are the centre of a crowd 
of donkeys and camels, every one 


of sores, of women W 1 infants, 


sore, too, in their arms, who have been taught 

to touch the stranger’s sleeve and beg; and then 

by way of a change and relief you are taken into 

an exquisite garden belonging to one of the resi- 

dents, ar breatl ertul ad air tor a time and 

saturate \ Irsé If 1 é lood of col ur 

port of cal We went 

f Naples ac 

‘ruz, where 

sight of 

in Gran 

d tl . back to 

Wapping f these i an 1eir beauties, 

known to some of you, speak. To 

write all I should like to about this twenty- 

’ trip might fill fhe whole of this issue, 

say that the journey can be done well 

uu refrain from buying presents and 

a more thoroughly enjoyable and 

ving holiday it would be hard to find. 

There is one point about it which should es- 

pecially appeal to nurses. The climate of 

Morocco generally is good, that of Mogador is 

exquisite, the difference between the tempera- 

ture of the hottest and coldest months being 

only about ten degrees. In the not far distant 

future many nurses may come to know Mogador 

intimately, for phthisis is practically unknown, 

and more than one medical man has expressed 

the opinion that it is destined to succeed the 

neighbouring island of Madeira as a sanatorium 
for c u ion Py. 2. 





THE FEEDING OF NURSING 
MOTHERS 


N reply to ‘‘ Madge,’’ who complains of 
I inability of niothers to feed their children 
she ever tried giving the patient a hot drir 
Robinson’s barley, made with milk 


Trllink, 


Bovril made with milk, just when baby's fe: 
lue, waiting until the milk comes in, and in 
liately putting baby to the breast? If any tin 
ost after the breasts fill up, the milk is abs« 

again Dy the mother, and the babe gets nothing 
it least far too little to satisfy it. If this is 

severed with, the mother will generally be al 

1urse her babe, at any rate for two or t 
months. With different women the waiting t 
varies after having the hot drink, so the n 
must watch and be ready. 

I do not think, from what I hear, that a br 
fed baby makes less work, as the bottle-was! 
is a very simple matter to a trained nurse; 
the preparation of food for so young a 
Often baby will ‘‘ play about ’’ for ten, fift 
and sometimes twenty minutes, before it beg 
take the breast, owing to sleepiness, laziness 
wind. Of course, it must gradually be brok« 
such a bad habit, but this takes time, pati: 
and perseverance. As for night feeding, no | 
and-fast rule can be laid down, but I alwa: 
deavour that my patient shall have 8} to 9 | 
sleep during the night. While the baby is 
to wake more than once, I settle the motl 
sleep as near 9 p.m. as possible, arranging 
the house to be quiet after that hour, and n 
sure I have everything ready for the night 
If baby wakes after three or four hours, and 
seems hungry, I let him have a feed, and s 
he not settle comfortably afterwards I can 
ally manage to keep him quiet enough not t 

the mother until he also drops off to 
\ change of position is often enough to s 
tiny babe to sleep again, as his little lim! 
cramped lying one way for long. One must 
see that he is dry and comfortable, and 
warm; if not, put a hot-water bottle in cot 
baby will sleep long and peacefully if cold 
however, the youngster is determined to be ' 
ful, both mother and nurse must get a good 
during the day. This I arrange to have | 
2 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
patient also sleeps from 12 to 1 o’clock }! 
lunch the first week, and I sometimes have 
an-hour’s rest too, but of course, the mate! 
nurse expects to be tired by the end of the n 
and for this reason I avoid, if possible, bo 
cases without a week or more between their 
treme dates, so that I get several nights’ 
sleep between them. 


H 


Tue forthcoming number of The British Jo 
Inebriety will contain an important article by D1 
Toogood, medical superintendent of the Lewishar 
firmary, on “‘ Alcoholism and the Poor Law.” 
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WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


ROBABLY the reason that working women al- 
vays need persuasion regarding thrift is that 
pay in nearly all cases is so small there is little 
‘in for saving. Still, a proportion of money 


med should always be put away, and to en- 


Ca 
courage this principle the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women have appointed a com- 
mittee which for the fee of 1s. will give expert 
advice to any inquirer on matters of thrift and 
stment. The result of a recent investigation 
s that while industrial women have many op- 
nities of putting by, the protessional classes 
advice and stimulation on the subject of 


* * * * x 


\n Exhibition of Domestic Art will be held dur- 

e summer at the Crystal Palace, and as its 

is to‘afford the visitor the opportunity of see- 

within a limited space all that is required to 

the home healthful, comfortable, and beau- 

to afford manufacturers, producers, and men 

isiness an opportunity of bringing before the 

the newest inventions, the most artistic 

and the most up-to-date contrivances for adding 

) the pleasure and luxury of life, it should be of 
particular interest to the home-keeper. 

*K * * * x 


rHER instance of a daughter stepping into 
ther’s profession is the case of Miss Mabel 
who has been appointed clerk of the Court 
ial Sessions in the Borough of Richmond, 
rk, a post previously held by her late father. 
the States we also hear that Miss Jennie 
ll has been made the first woman deputy 
in New Hampshire, and at Picton, Color- 
Miss Lena Ham, a young school teacher, has 

cted a justice of the peace. 

* a * * * 


our attempts to solve the problems of 
life it is surprising how much waste we 
trying unnatural remedies. In Paris the 
mortality difficulty was tackled by feed- 
mother, and through her the child, thus 
two lives, and fostering the natural 
| of feeding infants. Glasgow was the first 
‘country to adopt this treatment, and we 
1 to see that other places are now to try 
it is to be followed as part of a larger scheme 
benefit of poor nursing mothers in the 
s Town district of St. Pancras. For a 
sum plain, wholesome dinners will be pro- 
egularly to underfed mothers for two or 
nonths preceding the birth of a child, and 
months afterwards. Should the mothers 
unable to nurse their infants, they will 
tructed how to proceed in bottle feeding, 
v to procure pure milk. But the whole 
aims at broader results, for the lessons 
serve to teach domestic economy to the 
s, who will be instructed in the cutting 
| making of children’s clothes. 





LEGAL ANSWERS 


By a Baraister-at-Law. 


[Readers desiring the advice of a barrister on any legal 
points will be answered in this journal free of charge, the 
only condition being that the coupon Lecat, which will be 
found in the advertisement pages of the current number, 
be attached to each question.}) 


V.B.—As we cannot guarantee the appearance of answers 
immediately, we have, at the wish of several correspon- 
dents, arranged to send an answer by post on any urgent 
matter within three days of the receipt of the inquiry, pro- 
vided a postal order for 2s. 6d. be enclosed. 

Nurse C.—In the presence of Mrs. P. and her mother 
you entered into a contract to nurse Mrs. P. for a fort- 
night from April 20th, when she expected to be confined. 
You do not tell me on what date Mrs. P. was actually 
confined, but I gather that you were not summoned to 
attend, and that when you went to the house you found 
that Mrs. P. had already been delivered, and that she 
refused to accept your services. Mrs. P. now says that 
her mother made the engagement; but you say that 
though the mother practically did the talking at the time 
of making the engagement, Mrs. P. was present, and the 
engagement was made by the mother (if, indeed, it was 
made by her) on Mrs. P.’s behalf. In any case the mother 
has told you that she has nothing to do with the fee— 
which is a repudiation by her of her having engaged you. 
Your proper course is to write to Mrs. P. a letter simply 
setting out that you demand the agreed fee for the fort- 
night, and informing her that if it is not paid within 
three days you will take out a summons at the County 
Court. Do not go into any further particulars. But if 
Mrs. P. is living with her husband you should send the 
letter to him and take out the summons against him, for 
if Mrs. P. is living with him the law infers that she is 
authorised to procure necessaries—which would include 
such services as you agreed to render—on his behalf and 
as his agent. Consequently Mr. P. would be liable for 
debts of this nature incurred by his wife, and is liable 
to you for your fee. 

Sister Mary.—Ordinarily you cannot prevent the 
authorities of another institution from adopting, or the 
nurses of that institution from wearing, a uniform which 
is identical with the uniform adopted by your institution 
and worn by the nurses attached to it. But if you can 
obtain evidence that this uniform has been adopted with 
a view to mislead the local residents and to lead them 
to suppose that the nurses of this new institution are 
really the nurses of your own old-established institution, 
and can also obtain evidence that one or more of such 
residents have been so misled, and that in consequence 
your institution has suffered damage, then you would have 
a right of action against this institution, and you would 
probably be able to obtain an injunction to restrain it 
from equipping its nurses in the uniform long known 
locally as the uniform of the nurses attached to your 
institution. 

Mrs. B.—No, you cannot sue the committee as a whole 
for your salary, for it is not a corporate body; but you 
can sue each and all of the members of the committee, 
joining them as co-defendants. Or, if you prefer, you can 
sue any one of them, for they are all equally and severally 
(i.e., separately) liable. In this case, it would be pre- 
ferable to choose a member who was present at the com- 
pleting of the contract between you and the committee, 
and was a party to your dismissal; and, if possible, you 
should select a member who is financially sound and 
“‘worth powder and shot.” 

Nourse S. S.—Your best plan is to wait until after the 
period for which you were engaged, and then, if after all 
reasonable efforts, you have tailed to secure another en- 
gagement for that period, you will be ip a position to sue 
for damages for breach of contract. The amount of the 
damages would be the agreed rate of remuneration and the 
value of such other benefits as your contract entitles you 
to. Should you ultimately obtain an engagement for the 
whole of the time, but at a less remuneration, then the 
difference in the amount you obtain would constitute your 
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damage and if you obtain an engagement for a part enly 
of the time, then this amount must be deducted when 
making up your total damage. 

Mary G.—You do not say whether you are the execu- 
tor, but from the contents of your letter I conclude that 
you are. In this case, you must at once proceed to obtain 
probate of the will. In order to do this you must apply 
in person (or by a solicitor, but not by anyone else) at the 
office at which you seek probate. Anyone may apply at 
the Principal Probate Registry at Somerset House, but 
for the convenience of the public there are District Pro- 
bate Registries, and, as you write from near Birmingham, 
I may tell you that there is one at Birmingham. You 
will have all the papers and forms to fill up 
supplied to you at the District Probate Registry Office, 
together with full instructions, and if you have the time 
there is no why you should not carry the whole 
matter through yourself. If you have not the time, then 
you should employ a solicitor. The authorities will not 
recognise any other person your agent 

With regard to your question as to valuation, the in- 
formation supplied, together with the explanations which 
would be given you at the Registry, should guide you in 
this matter. From the information you send me as to the 
nature of the property, I should think that the valuation 
would be almost a formal matter. The value of the lease 
could be readily ascertained, and you might be able to 
value the contents of the house yourself, especially if 
you can obtain a little friendly advice—or professional 
advice, for the matter of that—as to the method of valu- 
ing for probate from a professional valuer or a solicitor. 


necessary 


reason 


as 





MIDWIVES’ ASSOCIATION 


meeting of the Rural 
«iation was held, by kind permission of the Lady 
Smith, at 5 Grosvenor Place, on Tuesday, May 
The chair was taken by Mrs. Murdoch, who opene sd 
the proceedings with a message from H.R.H. Princess 
Christian, announcing that her Royal Highness would 
personally present their certificates to the midwives of the 
Association at date in the autumn. After the adop- 
tion of the report, which gave a satisfactory account of 
the work accomplished during the past year, the meeting 
resolved itself into a conference, presided over by Dr. 
Champneys, chairman of the Central Midwives Board, 
‘to consider schemes to promote the supply of midwives 
for country districts in the place of the untrained when 
the Midwives Act comes into fuil force.” 

Mrs. Heywood Johnstone spoke of all that remained to 
be done in the three years before the Act came into full 

eration, and strongly urged the claims which the work 
of the Association had upon Government help by means 
of “‘‘grants in aid,’’ and upon County Councils, which 
latter bodies should, she thought, each undertake to train 
three midwives a year, at least, for their own counties. 
Centres were wanted where midwives could be obtained. 
The solution of the difficulty of supplying midwives might 
be stated in one word—money. Funds were essential if 
the supply was to be maintained. She would herself give 
£100 if nine others would come forward with similar sums 
to make up the first thousand of the £10,000 which was 
needed as a basis 

Miss J. Wilson, member of the Central Midwives Board, 
tock an emine = hopeful view of the present state of 
things as regarded the working of the Act. Everywhere 
there stirring a better spirit towards the whole 
question. She very interesting facts as to the 
conditions under which midwives trained and worked in 
foreign countries, showing how in every other country 
the length of training for midwives was longer and more 
stringent than in our own. It should be remembered, 
however, that no system, however excellent, could be 
transferred bodily to another country, though we might 
learn much, and, indeed, need not look further than Ireland 
to see in actual working a very good scheme as regards 
midwives for the poor. Under the Act passed in ’61 the 
Irish Local Government Board had been able to-do a 
great deal for midwifery, and the number of midwives 
employed under the Board. exclusive of those in the 
workhouses, now numbered 630. 


THE RURAL 
YHE 
Ass 
ksther 
28th. 


fourth annual Midwives’ 


some 


was 


gave some 





Che following resolution was carried unanimously, pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Allan Hodgson, and seconded by Mis 
Wilson : 

A. That with a view of providing for the adequat 
supply of midwives in country districts before the A 
comes fully into operation in 1910, County Councils 
asked to ‘provide training grants to assist recognis 
systems already at work, and that each county be ury 
- take steps to provide centres from which midwives « 
be obtained. That with a view of assisting the work, 
Government be approached to provide a “Grant in Aid 

B. That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Count 
Council, all delegated supervising authorities, and to oth 
interested in the work, and that they be urged to sup; 
the 


sé 


same. 





NOTES FOR MIDWIVES 


A veRY important memorandum has been received 
affiliated associations from the Council of the Qu 
Institute noting the fact that, ‘‘ owing to the ful 
some of the affiliated associations, midwife-nurses 
been debarred from rendering much needed assistanc: 
cases of single women during and after confineme: 
The memorandum continues as follows :—‘‘ The Cou 
desires to place on record its opinion that rules wl 
deprive unmarried women of attendance at the tim 
childbirth are uncharitable in principle and harmful 
practice. These women are often open to good influen 
especially at such a time, and it appears to the Cou 
most undesirable that they should be deprived of 
services and wholesome influence of a good woman, 
lett to the possible risks of hardening and contaminat 
involved in their being sent to the workhouse, which 
often the only alternative. The Council also deprecat 
such restrictions on account of their disastrous effect 
the fate of too many newly-born children, who are mu 
more likely to be given a fair start in life when th 
mothers are attended by a midwife-nurse, than wh 
they are left to the tender mercies of a casual neigh! 
or allowed to drift into the wards of a workhouse 
firmary. The Council earnestly commends this matt 
to the sympathetic consideration of the nursing ass 
tions affiliated to the institute, and hopes that th 
associations, in which such restrictive rules are in force 
will endeavour to see their way to alter them.” It 
certain that this pronouncement of opinion will be ver 
gladly received in many quarters where feeling 
strongly in favour of the nurses being allowed to atte: 
these cases. 


at the Midwives’ Institute 
‘* Amendments to the Mid 
was discussed, clause by 
clause, and a considerable number of recommendations 
eevee which were subsequently considered by _ th 

xecutive Council and Advisory Committee of the Inst 
tute, at a meeting presided over by Dr. Cullingwort 

In some well-informed quarters there appears to be 
idea that an amending Bil! is likely to be brought in | 
fore long, and it is, therefore, extremely important th 
such an opportunity should be taken to press any point 
that make for improvement, and especially that n 
wives should be awake and watchful, so that alteratior 
likely to affect them injuriously may be duly noted a1 
contended against in time. 


in Council,” 
met the other day to consider 


‘*« MIDWIVES 


wives Act,” when the Act 


Ir is interesting to note that of the thirty-six 1 
wives cited to appear before the Central Midwives Boar 
recently to answer various charges made against the: 
only four possessed any kind of certificate. It is littl 
short of amazing to find how large a number of t! 
women of middle age and over who make their appé 
ance before the Board are entirely illiterate, that is, 
neither read nor write, except perhaps ‘‘a little,” 
many are proved to be dirty and ignorant to a degi 
that can only make those who are present at these me 
ings of the Board feel devoutly thankful for the ad: 
tion to the Statute Book of the Midwives Act, a! 
realise how great a debt is owed to those public spirit: 
women and men who brought about its passing. 


wl 
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We are glad to hear that Mrs. Lawson, the President 
of the Midwives’ Association, Manchester, who recently 
met with a serious cycling accident, is convalescent. For- 
tunately stie had availed herself of the Nursinc Times 
Ins iurance Scheme, and her claim was promptly settled by 
the Ocean Accident Company, Ltd. 

(ur Essex Education Committee, at a recent meet- 
¢ in London, decided to establish a number of scholar- 
hips, of the value of £10 each, for the training of mid- 

es in country districts. Rural local committees were 

directed to select several women annually to undergo six 
jonths’ training at the Leytonstone Home of the Essex 
County Cottage Nursing Association. Scholarships will 
be given to the women on condition that they agree after- 
wards to work in the district of the local committee by 
they were selected. It was stated that the diffi- 

of obtaining nurses in the country was very great, 

was likely to be increased by the action of the 

lwives Act. 


NAVY AND ARMY MALE NURSES 
N making a plea for the formation of a Navy and 
Army Male Nursing Association, Sir Frederick Treves, 
at a meeting held at Sir Richard Biddulph Martin’s 
house, said that the first proposition to consider was 
the great need in private life of e ficient and well-trained 
male nurses. They were largely employed in America. 
The nursing on the Maine had been performed b 
civilian male nurses. There were certain cases which 
sho uld in no circumstances be nursed by a female nurse. 
The work was often done by a valet, and sometimes 
excet ding sly well done; but in the nurse-valet the first 
demand was for the nurse, and nursing was not a pro- 
m easily learnt, whereas a valet’s duties are soon 
ed up. It was more in accord with the spirit of 
time and with medical and scientific principles to 
ploy men nurses. The second consideration was that 
large number of medical, and especially surgical, cases 
hould be nursed by men, and it was not to the credit of 
the medical profession that there was not a supply of 
these. American doctors were amazed that male nurses 
were not employed in certain operation cases here. In 
his own practice he had frequently been met by the 
reasonable demand, “‘Can’t you get me a male nurse?’’ 
For paralysis and mental cases the supply in this country 
was fairly good; it was in other branches that the need 
was urgent. Previously there had been no place in 
ich to train male nurses, but this excuse no longer 
hel good. The Army trained orderlies -efficiently and 
aa 9 It was a three years’ training, and was 
good as it could — The old system was 
pletely changed, and only the best and most intel- 
ligent men were picked out for nursing. These orderlies 
iad a wide extent of work—numbers of operations, variety 
cases, tropical diseases, &c. His experience had shown 
him that they were excellent nurses, for they had had 
the benefit of military discipline, as well as training. 
Miss McCaul, with whom the idea originated, had a know- 
ledge of the demands of modern nursing, and felt the 
rgent need for male nurses. She had also had experi- 
nce of the Army orderly in South Africa. The objects 
the Association were to acquire the services of all 
first-class orderlies when they left the Army or Navy. 
These men would join the Association, and the whole 
would go to the nurses, with the exception of a 
mall percentage of their pay. It would supply a need 
the existence of which was a disgrace to the country. It 
would attract better men to join the service, who would 
no longer feel they would be turned adrift, but that a 
maintenance would be assured for the future. The Asso- 
m would supply not only nurses, but all kinds of 
ndants and porters for hospitals, asylums, mortuaries, 
had mentioned the scheme to her Majesty some 
igo, and she had been pleased to approve of it, 

become patroness of the Association. 

tor-General Herbert Ellis testifies to the excel- 
ning given in the Navy. Only the most intel- 
ds were allowed to enter the nursing service. 
n went to the naval hospitals at Portsmouth 
outh, and after six months’ study, which, be- 
lical subjects, included dispensing, sick-room 








cookery, and Swedish drill, they had to pass an exam- 
ination. The successful men then stayed on for eighteen 
months longer, after which they were drafted to vessels. 
There were all long-service men. 

Surgeon-General Sir Alfred Keogh said that in the Army 
only those who reached the highest standard were taken 
into the nursing corps, but these men, on leaving the ser 
vice, got nothing to do. They wanted to get the best men 
to nurse the British soldier, and in order to get these they 
must give them some security in after-life. The nursing 
orderly had taken up massage with excellent results. 

Sir William Church said that in his branch of the 
profession he thought cases could not be better or more 
sympathetically nursed than by women nurses, but sur- 
geons might well feel the need for men nurses. He 
thought that the great advantage was more for the 
services than for the general public. 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell and Mr. Henry Morris 
also spoke on the subject. The latter thought that in 
civilian life one could do very well without any increase 
in nurses, but that if the male nurse were there, the 
demand for him was sure to arise. There was already 
work for the masseur, and he recommended some training 
as a courier, which would make a man of great use to 
travelling invalids. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S COMMITTEE 


HE announcement that Her Majesty the Queen has 

nominated Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, as president 
ot her committee, in succession to the late Countess Cado- 
gan, through whose kindly efforts this was established last 
year, will be of interest to all who are concerned in the 
financial welfare of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses. 

Membership of Queen Alexandra’s Committee in 1906 
was limited to twenty-five ladies, whose names were ap- 
proved by her Majesty, and who undertook to be respon 
sible for raising £100 each on behalf of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses. It was, however, felt too 
much to expect these ladies to repeat such an arduous 
task annually, and accordingly a decision was arrived at 
and sanctioned by the Queen, enlarging the committee to 
one comprising two hundred members, who would be asked 
to collect £10 each, whereby £2,000 ‘would be guaranteed 
annually to the Queen’s Institute. This larger committee 
was in course of formation at the end of 1906, and during 
the early part of the present year, when progress was 
stayed by the sad death of Lady Cadogan. 

The recent nomination by the Queen of Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford, as president of her Committee, will, it is 
hoped, shortly lead to the completion of the list of member- 
ship, which in due course will be submitted to her 
Majesty for her approval. 

Support is always forthcoming, and is willingly given 
locally to district nursing associations when the nurses are 
daily seen in the active pursuit of their duties, but for 
the central administrative institution, which has become 
the leading authority on questions concerning district nurs- 
ing throughout the United Kingdom, it is no light task 
annually to maintain the expenditure necessarily incurred 
in keeping a work of such magnitude and national well- 
being in the high state of efficiency to which it has grown. 
Before a district can secure the skilled services of a 
Queen’s nurse, she has already cost the Central Institute 
from £30 to £40 for training in district or midwifery 
work. In addition to this, a large annual expenditure is 
necessary in the periodical inspection of each nurse and 
her work by officials of the Institute. This periodical 
inspection is regarded by the local committees employing 
Queen’s nurses as a most valuable feature in the Insti- 
tute’s work, by means of which a uniform standard of 
efficiency is maintained, and any lack of capability on a 
nurse’s vart is detected. The conduct of the Institute in 
Scotland is under the control of a special Scottish Council, 
aided by a large annual grant from the Central Council, 
which provides entirely for the administration of the 
work in England, Wales, and Ireland. 

At the beginning of the present year, 1,450 nurses were 
on the Queen’s Roll; these, with Queen’s probationers. 
village nurses, and midwives, bring the total to 2,190 
nurses who come under the supervision of the Institute 
The administrative work also involves the calling of im- 
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portant annual conferences on matters concerning district 
Dursing, at which there are often from two to three hun- 
dred persons present representing district nursing asso- 
ciations from all parts of the country. Due appreciation 
of these few facts will show that a large expenditure must 
be necessary to maintain the work, and when it is realised 
that annually a deficiency of £2,000 has to be met in 
keeping pace with the growth of the work, financial 
support will be willingly given, especially when the ex- 
ample set by the Queen herself more widely 
known. 


becomes 





THE NURSES’ UNION, BIRTHDAY 
] T was a curious fact that the celebration of the coming 
age of the Nurses’ Union should take place at the 


21S! 


same time as the annual service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for the nurses of the East London Nursing Association 
In an address given by the Bishop of Stepney, in the 
crypt, aiter the usual evensong, he chose for his theme a 
point which brought out emphatically the one 
weak spot in some modern training systems. Tak- 
ing for his text the marvellous spectacle of Our Lord 
washing the disciples’ feet, as instancing that the only 


life worth living was the life of service, the preacher 
went on to say ‘I am perfectly aware that there. are 
many nurses to-day who do not “approach their mighty 


calling as service to Our Lord at all, but one thing is 
certain, that by looking on your work as an art alone, 
however skiled and scientific it may be, it misses real 


mighty blessing of being brought in 
your work so near the incarnate love of God.” 

And this same plea for ‘“‘service’’ as the end and aim of 
nursing ran like a golden thread through all the speeches 
and addresses of the — meeting of the ned 
Union, in as full degree, although the function 
social rather than religious. "Special services were, 


greatness, and that 


was 
how- 


ever, held at Holy Trinity Church on June lst and 2nd, 
whilst all members too far off to attend communion at 
Holy Trinity were requested to do so at their own 


churches. 
At 2.350 precisely on Monday last large groups of nurses 
were hurrying toward Morley Hall. For was it not the 
coming of age of their own Union, and did not a secret hope 
whisper to some, at least, that before night had fallen they 
might be the proud recipient of a prize given them by 
H.R.H. Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, 
for clever brains and practical fingers? The first reception 
took place at 2.50, and the last address closed after 8.30, 
and yet to a remark by Miss Dashwood about the lengthi- 
ness of the proceedings a night nurse replied, ‘‘Oh, now 
if you'd begun at 9 o'clock in the 
been able to come.”’ 
The hall looked exceedingly festive with its many 
floral decorations, and the birthday table with the iced cake, 
presented by Messrs. Buszard, crowned with twenty-one 
candles, surrounded with vases of flowers most tastefully 
arranged, and on a long, low table at one side of the hall 
an array of miscellaneous objects sent by various members, 
non-members, and training schools for the twenty-one 
article competition. The work of all members is given 
for an impending sale of work, the proceeds of which are 
to go to the Holy Land and Indian hospitals helped by 
the Nurses’ Union. Miss Morley and other ladies, among 
whom was Dr. Richardson, over from Paris on purpose 
for this occasion, did the judging, whilst guests began to 
pour in, and music and < itations were proceeding. The 
presentation of prizes did not start till 5.30, when the 
Princess arrived, and walked down the hall between lines 
of nurses in varied indoor and outdoor uniforms. After 
a brief speech expressing pleasure at being present, Her 
Royal Highness had tea, waited on by two nurses, directly 
after which the prizes were 3 follows :— , 
Ist prize, a silver clock, Hallett, of St. 
Infirmary 
2nd prize, styl 


fiven as 
Sister Pancras 
yraphic pen, won by non-members, 
Nurse Costigan and Nurse Duncan, St. Pancras Infirmary. 

3rd prize, silver buttonhook and shoe-horn, won by 
Nurse Wilkinson and Nurse Isaacs. i 

4th prize, a box of chocolates, won by the Bournemouth 
branch of the Nurses’ Union, whilst an extra prize for 
usefulness was won by Nurse Ellis. 


morning Z might have 











The lst prize was indeed a work of art and patienc 
twenty-one dolls on a tray, all dressed as nurses, 1 
pincushions with twenty-one pins beside them, and a nea 
“*21"’ worked on the bib of every apron. All det 
of nursing dress were most perfect and complete d 
to the tiny chatelaines made out of wire. 

During the afternpon addresses were given by M 
Dashwood, Mr. A. Pearce Gould, Mr. John Langton, | 
Hamilton Bland, and Dr. 8. H. Habershon, the latt 
giving some very earnest and practical hints to the Ch 
tian nurse, among them, ‘‘Don’t always be talking w 
your lips, but with your lives.” And the same thou 
was put forward by Miss Dashwood, who spoke of e 
nurse’s influence as her shadow, and inseparable 
panion, whilst through every speech ran the golden 
of ‘‘service to our Lord and Master Jesus Christ,” t 
greatest bond of union the world has ever seen. A gi 
many nurses thronged the hall all the afternoon and e 
ing. Every sort and shade of uniform was present, 
many matrons from both east and west; almost ey 
class of nursing school was represented, from the 
training schools to the Friedenheim Home for the Dy 
It was a pleasant sight to see the cordiality that 
acterised the entire proceedings, and the most ws 
woman of the gathering must have been Miss Dashw 
who here, there, and everywhere was to be seen putt 
into practice the good-fe sllowship and union she 
preached. 

Instead of little isolated groups of people, the 
seemed to be one vast company of friends, and the 
of union with absent friends was farther — 
by the telegram received from the Scottish Branch thr 
Mrs. Maylard, besides the one from Princess Chr 
regretting her unavoidable absence, to whom an ans 
ing telegram endorsed by all the nurses present was 
patched : ‘Nurses’ Union send their duty and grat 
thanks for your Royal Highness’s gracious telegram 
our twenty-first birthday party.” 

The Nurses’ Union has made enormous strides du 
the past year, and now numbers over 744 members, 
has forty-five branches. A new branch is to be shi 
started in Paris in connection with the New Nu 
Hostel there. Altogether the organisers of the Unior 
congratulate themselves on a most successful birthd 
and have the wishes of many nurses for a happy jul 
in the future. Any nurse wishing to hear — of 
Union should write to Miss Marion Dashwood, ( 
bridge Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 











EDINBURGH ROYAL “INFIRM. ARY 

HE Edinburgh Royal Infirmary was visited 

week by the High Commissioner and Lady Kk 
naird, who were received by the Lord Provost as cl 
man of the Board of Managers, Professor Annandale, 
Underhill, President of the Royal College of Physi 
and several of the managers, Colone! Warburton, C 
the medical superintendent; Miss Spencer, the lady su 
intendent of nurses; and Miss Bell, her chief assis 
The latter lady, who is an Australian, and was tra 
“‘beyond the seas,’ wore a very pretty cap of 
original form. In so far as Miss Spencer is conce! 
this was probably the last semi-public function at w 
she will assist before her retirement in the end of J 
after thirty years of faithful service. The Prince 


, 


Princess of Wales have signified their intention of 





ing the Royal Infirmary in July when they come 
city for the Agricultural Show of the Highland S« 
but it will fall to Miss Spencer’s successor, Miss | 


from Reading, to inaugurate her office at the hospita! 
assisting to receive Royalty on the occasion in quest 
The Lord High Commissioner and Lady Kinnaird \ 
Professor Chiene’s female (surgical) ward, over ¥ 
they were shown by the veteran Professor and Mr. M 
and Dr. James’s medical ward for male patients, 
which they were conducted by Dr. James and Dr. Gra 
Brown. Previous to leaving Lady Kinnaird inspected 
Nurses’ Home, and was greatly pleased with the char! 
appearance it presented, both externally and inté 

It is built of brick, which ivy is covering in a es ire 
way, and the rooms are models of neatness and 
It may be incidentally mentioned that the Roya 
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Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses. 


28, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Secretary—LOUIS H. M. DICK. 


PENSIONS - SICKNESS - ACCIDENT. 


Invested Funds—Exceed One Million Sterling. 





Nurses are reminded— 


That no saving of Premium is effected by waiting unti] just before the next birthday to enter 





the Fund. 


That the sooner payments commence the sooner they leave off. 





That consequently it is advisable to lose no time in taking out a policy. 





The fullest information respecting the Fund is supplied, free of all charge, by post or on personal application. 


Address: The Secretary, 
R.N.P.F.N., 
28, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 





OXO Prizes: Nurses 


The Oxo Company are continually receiving from nurses interesting instances 





the wonderful recuperative value of Oxo in the sick-room, but there must be 
thousands of instances which have never come under their notice. With a view 
learning still further of the practical value of Oxo, they have decided to offer 
2 prizes for the most interesting cases which have derived benefit from it. All 


ports confidential ; no names whatever will be published. 


FIRST PRIZE = 
SECOND PRIZE 


i 
i" 
" 
i i 
m= NM Ol 
oo © 


TEN PRIZES s = = = I each. 
CONDITIONS : 
to exceed 200 words in length. | Tne Oxo Company's decision will be final. 
y send in as many separate instances as they | No names will be published. 
A list of prize-winners will be posted privately to h 
e sent in before August 31st, 1¢07 competitor on or before 14th September, 1907. 





Post to OXO, Nursing Department, 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 
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firmary, which is the largest general hospital in the United 
Kingdom, has a daily average of 839 patients drawn from 
all parts of the country, and that it costs about £1,000 
a week to run it. At present, like many other hospitals 
Edinburgh In- 


supported by voluntary contributions, the 
firmary is very much in want of funds to enable it to 
continue and extend its noble work. 





ST. LUKE'S HOME FOR THE DYING 


POOR 


y ERY tle was said by the speakers at the 
\ wnnua eeting of the above charity to interest hos 
pital nurses, which seems a regrettable fact in view of 
the need there is to interest all nurses in this magnificent 
bit of rk, that should—and, indeed, given the chance, 
does—appeal to a fully-trained nurse almost more than to 
anyone « Speeches were made by Lady Henry Somer- 
set, tl Archdeacon of Westminster, Sir Lauder Brunton, 
Sir Melvil Beecheroft, Dr Howard Barrett, and 
many others, the Marquis of Northampton being in the 
hair rhe nursing staff was represented by the matron, 
Miss Brooke-Alder, who sat among the committee on 


the platform, and the charge and four other nurses, who, in 
their indoor uniform, showed people into their places and 
collection Miss Davidson, the foundress 
of that older home of peace at Friedenheim, and the 
matron from there were present, as well as many well- 
known matrors, superintendents of district nursing associa- 
tions, and heads of private nursing institutions. Therefore 
one may truly say that the nursing profession as a whole 
was well represented, and the fact brought before them that 
a place exists where dying people of a superior class to 
the infirmary class may be received and cared for during 
the last months of life. About the actual nursing of these 
acutely chronic cases little or nothing was said beyond the 
wise insistence by the Marquis of Northampton and Lady 
Henry Somerset, who declared that far from being a sad 
and morbid work for nurses, it was a bright and soul- 
satisfying one; while Sir Lauder Brunton touched on the 
practical aspect by saying what fully-trained and ex- 


assisted at the 


quisite care these poor folk needed to keep them free 
from bedsores and other horrors that invade the chronic 
cases in poor homes. 

Nurses who are leaving hospital and are undecided 
what to do next will find it worth their while to go and 
see this grand work in full swing 

‘he definite result was £28 in the collection, and the 
promise of visits from the Marquis of Northampton, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and Archdeacon Wilberforce. The 
indefinite result no man may reckon 





EXAMINATION OF NURSES BY THE 
SCOTTISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD 


4% HE Local Government Board have now issued details 
of the 


examination of nurses held by them in the 


Eastern District Hospital, Glasgow, on 13th, 14th, and 15th 
May las Forty-five candidates presented themselves for 
eXamination The examiners were Dr. G. A. Gibson, 
physician to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, and Dr. 
J. M. Johnston, Medical Superintendent of the District 
Hospit nder the Glasgow Parish Council. 

rh sisted in tl ractical work of the examina 
tion by Miss Merchant, matron of the Eastern District 
Hospita 

I } ' iundidates have obtained certificates : 

M’R H Ross: Stuart, Jess Ann; Wilson, Maud; 
Macd Janet Mitche Smith, Charlotte Carnegie; 
D I Hodgkinson, | Ann; Mackay, Mar 

The g lidates have passed in one or more 

the subjects in which they were examined, but will not 
receive tes until they have passed the full examina 
tl 

Glenday, Janet (Glasgow Lindsay, Bella (Dundee); 
Bathgate Marjorie G. (Govan); Smith, Elizabeth M.; 
Kelly, Annie J Walker, Isabella; Whyte, Bessie; Hen- 
derson, Mary H.: Mann, Edith M. (Glasgow); Matheson, 
Jeannette A. (Govan); Smith, Mary J. A Miller, Mar 











garet M.; Morrison, Allena M.; Taylor, Lindsay O.; Ba: 
bour, Frances; Campbell, Margaret R.; Hamilton, Jessi: 


J.; Torrance, Sarah C. (Giasgow); Robertson, Catherin 
M. (Dundee): toss, Jeanie G.; Sanderson, Alice \\ 
Sim, Elizabeth B. G.; Voyce, Clara (Glasgow); Beil, Ma 
garet H. (Dundee); Bell, Eleanor A.; Campbell, M 
jorie M.; Crowe, Margaret C.; Harris, Gracie | 
M’Innes, Annie; Hunter, Margaret G.; Watson, Jessi 


King, Alys L.; Maclaren, Colina; M’Auslane, Marion E 
M'Innes, Edith M. (Glasgow) 





EVELINA HOSPITAL 

“T° HE new wing of the Evelina Hospital for Childr 

which comprises the reconstructed out-patient dey 
and quarters for the nursir 
f 1 y by the Lord May 
These additions have been much needed for a long whi 
since the number of patients has been steadily incre: 
till last year no fewer than 1,000 in- and 30,000 
patients were treated. The Lord Mayor, in decla 
the building open, said that the extension would give t 
hospital what it very much needed—more room for 
out-patients’ work, a new dispensary, and better accom: 
dation for the nurses and sisters. He thought the 
item was one of the greatest importance in any hospit 
The nurses should be thoroughly well looked afte: 
every way; they should have good quarters, good f: 
and last, but not least, proper rest. There were, he 
afraid, hospitals where these important matters were 1 
attended to, but it behoved all who had the managem: 
of such institutions to see to it that the nurses we 
treated well. If the nurses did not receive proper fo 
and enjoy sufficient rest, it was perfectly obvious that tl 
patients must suffer. 


ment, a new dispensary, 








BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL 
A BAZAAR in aid of the British Lying-in Hospit 
d Endell Street, was held at Prince's Skating ( 
Knightsbridge, on May 29th, 30st, and 3lst. It 
opened on the first day by the Duchess of Connaug! 
accompanied by the Duke, and at the same time she 
ceived purses of money presented by little children dress¢ 
as nurses of the hospital and carrying baby dolls in | 
clothes. Before the opening ceremony these little 
were photographed in a group by Miss Pragnell. 1 
Duchess of Connaught afterwards made a tour of 
stalls. Miss Knott, the matron, was not present, but 
assistant matron, Miss Sanderson, and some of the nu 
were assisting at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s st 
from which the Duchess bought half a dozen apr 
The proceeds of the bazaar will go towards the cost 
a nurses’ home. 





MILLER HOSPITAL, GREENWICH 


HE last of the course of free lectures to nurs 
which have been given by some of the members 
the medical and surgical staff attached to the Mi 
Hospital was delivered on Monday, May 27th 

These lectures have been well attended, nurses con 
from all parts of London to avail themselves of 
excellent opportunity of making themselves up-to-date 
their worl 


[That these lectures have been fully appreciate: 
plainly shown by the fact that some of the nurses 
from a considerable distance, and attended every lectu 
and the matron has 1eceived many expressions of reg 
that the course has ended 

The lectures were most instructive, and rendered 
tremely interesting by practical demonstrations, a! 
large number of nurses have expressed the wish that t! 
will be continued in the next session 





DROITWICH AND ITS BRINE BATHS 
* TRANGELY enough, Droitwich, a quaint little 
S lage near Worcester, is not so famous as its fine brit 
baths entitle it to be, and with a view to bringing 
advantages before the medical and nursing world, a nw 
ber of doctors and others were delightfully entertat 
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BABY’'S SAFEGUARD. pa er 


Quick, cheap, practical, and in- 
valuable for Hospitals, Nursing 
Institutes, Sanatoria, and all 
Public and Private Buildings. 


Hall’s Distemper 


teconomical—cheaper than w 





Safest, Purest, most useful dusting Powder for 
the Nursery. 


Most soothing 
totheskin after 
fevers, rashes, 


Antiseptic; no 
grits, dyes, or 
mpurities to 


























ure Baby’s and excessive It is applied with a whit wast ‘rash, 
skin. sweating. 40] ut. in the cost of lab it dri | 
ick! I aT ‘ immiform and | i 
« Always safe to not fa } r, nor pe ff. I when 
Only safe use Always pplied a thorough disi unt and germ 
= destro and has tl ar at advantage of being \ 
Baby Powder comforts. entirely free from the objectionable smell of paint 
after Bath or Hau 8 DisTeMreR is m ade in 70 colours, in- | 
Change of Unequalled for cluding rich dark as well as light shad snd 
in tw ) qualit ies, for inside anu outside work t 
Linen. Pre- hot, ‘ bad, or is sold in tins and iron kegs, and only requires 
ents Itching. aching feet. mixing with water to be ready for us 
- This face on all genuine boxes. CAUTION.—The put ure warned against imitations 
which do not possess the unique qualities whict mad 
— Per Bex Hall's Distemper famous 
ecun 4 PT) s a le Shade Card and fu irticulars on applica- 
1/- p SEND FREE 33 LE 1/- tion to the Sole Sees, tors and Manufacturers 
y Foe B00: ALET SISSONS BROTHERS & Co.,Ltd., HULL. 


Of al! Chemists, ——» (f-all Chemists, 


LAMONT, CORLISS, & CO., 11, Queen Victoria St., London ,£.C 


London Office : 199" Boro High St., SE 























Several 
of our 


Strong Points 


Best Workmanship 
Best Materials 
Reasonable Prices 

Quick Despatch 


Milne’s 
Dressings 
And Sundries 


RELIABILITY FIRST ALWAYS— 
then lowest possible price consistent with 
this quality. Attention to these two im- 

























portant points has enabled us to maintain A Post Card 
‘ the high standard of excellence which we, 
the Original Makers (under Lord Lister's otevenad Will Beg Se 
personal supervision), -_ set up. P aA. sa & 
Order through your Chemist, or write Stockpart.\ Measurement form 


to us for an Illustrated Price List. 


The GALEN Maig. Co. Lta. 


WILSON ST., NEW X ROAD 
LONDON, S.E. 
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last week on the occasion of the opening of the extended 
St. Andrew's Baths. The Earl of Coventry performed 
the ceremony, and dwelt on the fact that many doctors 
sent patients abroad for rheu and allied disorders, 


not realising so near at were these wonderful 





natural brine baths, to be enjoyed in charming surround- 
ings and fine, pure ail 
The fits of the baths may also be had by the 





whom there exists a very pretty little hos 











known as St. John’s rhe patients are not con 

to bed, as they must be able to walk to the brine 

and the hospital work is therefore one of super- 

» and ob vation, rather than actual nursing. There 

is a matron, Miss Gillam, who was trained at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, and after some vears of district 
and private ork settled down in this quiet, special little 
orner tl sing world. The hospital receives 
patients from all over the country, and ought to be more 


widely supported. 





NURSES’ SOCIAL UNION 


RS. FOWKE invited the Yeovil branch to her house 
\ at Stoke-under-Ham, on May 24th. In spite of the 
inclement weather and the distance most of the nurses in 
this centre have to travel, there was an excellent attend- 
ance. 

Miss Vicary (late sister, Radcliffe Infirmary) charmed 
everyone with her address, which was bright and interest 
ing, as well as instructive 

The next meeting will be held at Wrington, on June 
20th, for the Wells branch Bath and Wells are also 
arranging meetings for June 





CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL 
H.R.H. tHe Princess CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIC¢ 
Hotstern will open the new hospital on July Ist 
at 3 p.m. To commemorate the event the com 
mittee have reduced the fees to the first fifty 
pupils entering their name before that date, from twenty- 
eight guineas under Rule I. to twenty-two guineas, and 
sixteen guineas instead of twenty- 
two guineas, and ten guineas instead of twelve under 

















tule II] It is interesting to find that although these 
regulations only camé into force on May 15th, ail 
wancies but nine are now filled, and the first question 
put by candidates is, ‘‘Am I in the fifty?’’ The new 
vabies’ ‘“‘saloon’”’” has been a great success; the nurses 
much appreciate its facilities, and washings are now one 
of the happi duties of the day. Although the formal 
ening of new block does not take place until July, 
t has be ipation for a month past 
7 = y 
NEWS ITEMS 
I . H S House, and Medical 
Sci I { rt il rapiai' if 
pre n I é nd i noy 1 t the buildings 
ma re iV pation du } t! s mer. 
Tuer J é British J i Tul 
s s 1 I nbe! nd wi contain 
< t mr I 1 ind ft it ent ol or l ptior 
lo r f s t sis rir n infants and 
ildren by Britis (Amer I nd German experts 
s of a mpetition for nurses arranged by the 
pr Ox will be found in our advertisement 
ps 
Cur 1907 number of the Birmingham General Hospital 
Vurses’ League Journal forms an exceedingly interesting 
budget of news concerning the movements of the League 
nbers. It is, as usual, admirably got up, and the con- 
tinua tl early history of the hospital is full of 
te r af 


m ‘ not be closed on 
account of financial difficultv, as was feared, but is now 








to be run by a small private company. A lady supx 
intendent, late home sister at the National Hospita 
Queen’s Square, W.C., has been engaged as lady supx 
intendent to take charge of the home. 

Lavy Luptow has consented to act as president of 
Ladies’ Committee to consider the question of raisir 
funds for the erection of a new Nurses’ Home for St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and a meeting will be held at the 
hospital on Tuesday, June 11th, at 11.30. 





We are glad to learn that Dr. Shuttleworth has not y 
retired from the editorship of the Asylum News, but 
he cannot continue the work much longer, the Rev. I 
Whittaker has kindly offered temporary literary assi 
ance. 


AN interesting departure has just been made in .Bosto 
where, we learn, a corps of trained female nurses ha 
been appointed to safeguard the health and moral 
fare of children attending the public schools in t 
town 


Tue question of training native nurses in South Afri 
is being seriously discussed, and at the last meeting 
the Cape Colony Medical Council Dr. Gregory moved ti 
a modified examination in general nursing and certificat 
for native nurses, such certificate to be distinct from an 
of a lower grade than the existing certificate for train 
nurses should be instituted. A committee is to rey 
on the matter. ; 


A NURSING home, at fees within the reach of all, 
just been opened at 14 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.V 
by Miss Hales. Her object has been to provide skil 
rursing and every care at the lowest possible figure, 
as the terms are from 35s. weekly, the home will no do 
be welcome to many who are unable to pay much. 1 
house is in bracing air, and has a good garden. 

In reply to several correspondents, we have been as! 
to state that all nurses, whether members or not, 
welcome to the annual meeting of the Royal Brit 
Nurses’ Association, which will be held at the Imperi 
Institute on June 6th at 3.30 p.m. Of course, or 
members may take part in the voting. 

Tue successful candidates at the recent half-year 
examination at the Johannesburg Hospital were Nurse H 
Graham, gold medal; Nurse M. P. Boys, silver med 
Nurse E. Graham, certificate; Nurse J. McArthur, certif 
cate. Nurse M. Johnson was also presented with a sil 
medal, which was won at the previous examinati 
There was a large gathering present at the ceremony, 
Mr. Soutter, the chairman, warmly commended M1: 
Magill, the lady superintendent, on the splendid res 
shown by the nurses in their examination. 


AN interesting course of lectures, beginning on J 
13th, is announced to take place during June and Ju 
dealing with rature and journalism, business, lecturi 





district nur & The fee for the complete cou! 

fourteen lectures in literature and journalism wil 

£2 2s., or 3s. 6d. for a single lecture. Further partic 
be obtained from the Secretary, Professi 


Courses, “ Women and Progress,”’ 18, Buckingham St: 
Strand, W.C 


‘on some considerable time Miss Rose has had 
eterhead as district nurse. She had three and a 
years’ training in Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, subs‘ 
going to the Scottish District Training Home, 29, ‘ 
lerrace, Edinburgh, to be trained for the nursing 
sick poor in their own homes. Some idea of the 
she has done may be got from the fact that during a pe 
of ten months she made nearly 4,000 visits. At 
annual meeting of the trustees and Executive Commit 
Miss Rose was highly complimented by the medical 
of the town and others on the success of her work 
is the first trained district nurse the town has had 
kill and helpfulness have proved a boon t 
of the community. 
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CURES ALL HEADACHES | 


MEN and WOMEN suffering from Nervousness, Biliousness, frepmata, an 
Neuralgia, Brain Fatigue or Mental Worry, find quick relief in 
EMERSON ’S BROMO-SELTZER. 
It is an Absolute Cure for SICK OR NERVOUS roe {PDACHE, 
tf to any Nurse on application to Wholesale Depot, 4¢ Ho rm Viaduct, London, E.¢ 
All Chemists and Stores, 1/1}. 2/3, 4/6 

















: | , eye 
Southallc THE ORIGINAL & BEST. 


Sanitary, Absorbent, a. ee 
A BAMPLE PACKET 


Antiseptic. of three, tan 0 and one exh 


FROM ALL DRAPERS. to “ine Lady Manager, 17,” Bull. Street, 
Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets 


for Accouchement), in three sizes 


De, Vie, aud 2/6 each 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
and Chemists. 














. 7Q) | STERILIZING LAUNDRY | 
ST. sours WEAR, _FULHAR, S.W. 
The Houses, Bedding, Clothing, bec, most thoroughly 





FOR making BAKIN Best Disinfected without smell or injury to contents, 
Home-made in the and without publicity. 
Bread. Cakes, World. TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Pastry, Special Terms to Nursing Homes for Sterilization 
Buns. and 4 OWD FR of Linen and Bedding before and after Operations. 
I idings. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
eo 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Stovines, Lonpow Telephone : 427 Purwey. 





























- CERTAIN 
E THE PUERPERIUM 
= CURE ano a 
| 
PREVENTIVE C. NEPEAN LONCRIDCE, M.0., cha, F.Rc.s., m.Rc.s., | | 
5 Pathologist and Registrar, late Resident Medical Off r, at 
B Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospita 
" LONDON: ADLARD & SON, Bartholomew Close, E.C. 5/- net. 











To nurses, 
USEO IN HOSPITALS! 

RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS! 
To be obtatned of any Chemist,in Bot Gea. 
Free by Post for 1/3, 3/-, 4/9, and 11/- 


A 
CURE ano 1 
== ECZEMA 
RELIEF. . 


GARRAD, Chymist, LEAMINGTON. 












66 ae 
e “B.C.” oversLeeve cuip. 
NO SEWING OR PINNING. NO ELASTIC OR TAPE. 

Just a nickel-plated clip run into the hem of the 
oversiceves causing aerspena to fit tightiy. 
Easily put in, removed, washed, and steri l I il me 

Price i1- per pair. 
1, Emma Place, Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 
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AN IDEAL PEN 


N instrument for clear writing at a moment’s notice, 

in other words, a fountain-pen, is almost indispens- 
able to a nurse, for charting, taking down notes, or 
writing letters. The great essential, however is that it 
should not be ‘‘ messy” or get out of order, and in this con 
nection the reputation of Messrs. Mabie Todd’s ‘‘Swan’”’ 
pens is unrivalled. The filling is the matter of a minute, and 
after that a clear and continuous flow of ink is assured 
for many days. A great advantage of these pens is that 
they are fitted with every kind of nib, and any pen 
bought will be willingly exchanged till the ideal nib is 
found. We have ourselves used one of these pens for 
some time, and found it delightful in use, absolutely 
reliable, and a great time and labour saver. 





COCOA AS A FOOD 
& OCOA has the advantage over tea and coffee that it 


is a food as well as a stimulant, the large amount oj 

oil it contains being warming, while the albumen, 
which forms a fifth part, is easily digested and helps to 
build up Therefore, a good pure cocoa such 
as that manufactured by Messrs. Fry is an_ excellent 
food; while the addition of malt extract makes it an 
absolutely ideal article for diet for persons of weak 
digestion in need of concentrated and easily assimilated 
nutriment. The milk chocolate and dainty sweets made 
by this firm are well known for purity and fine flavour. 


he tissues 





APPOINTMENTS 


Miss E. A. Hall has been appointed 


Banbury Union. 
charge nurse. 

British Lying-in Hospital._-The appointment of a 
new matron, which we announced last week, was quoted 
from the Gazette connected with her training school; we 
understand, however, that the announcement Is premature, 
and that the appointment has not been definitely made. 

Fulham Parish Infirmary.—Miss M. V. Ryott has been 
appointed charge nurse . 

Kandy (Ceylon) Civil Hospital. 
has been appointed sister. She was 
Hospital and the Park Fever Hospital, 
Miss Oliver holds the C.M.B. certificate, 
the Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses. 

Lincoln, Bromhead institution for Nurses.—Miss 
Bessie Stephenson has been appointed superintendent. 
She was trained at the London Hospital and Bournemouth 
Fever Hospital, and has been matron of the Barclay 
Home for the Blind. 

Newport (Mon.) Union. 
appointed charge nurse. 

Preston Union.—Miss E. 
charge nurse. 

St. George’s Union. 
pointed superintendent 


Miss A. G. Oliver 
trained at Guy’s 
Hither Green. 
also one from 


Miss G. Williams has been 
McCloy has been appointed 


Miss M. 
night nurse. 


Keshane has been ap- 


RESIGNATION 
BLACKBURN Unton.—Miss E. Gilleece, charge nurse. 
Cuckrietp Union.—Miss H. Jones, superintendent 
nurse 
PRESENTATION 
Nurse Berry, on leaving the Bradford Royal Eye and 
Ear Hospital, where she has been for the last five ycars, 
was last week presented with a silver-backed mirror, hair 
brush and comb, from the committee and medical staff; 
a set of studs from the matron; a Swan fountain 
pen from the sisters and nurses; a silver-mounted pin- 
box from the maids, besides gifts from friends. 


gold 


want to be 
a doctor,” I ‘Very well,’’ because I daresay he 
will do well enough. And if a commonplace girl wants 
to be a doctor, I take it for granted she will do well 
enough, too. But if a girl says, ‘“‘I want to be a nurse,”’ 
I begin to consider whether she has the requisite qualifi- 
James Hinton. 


WHEN a commonplace young man says, ‘‘I 


§ iV, 


ations. —D 





CORRESPONDENCE 


VISIONS. 
To the Editor. 

I HAVE read with interest the article on “Visions” 
Which appeared not long ago in a number of the Nursine 
Trues. May I relate an experience of my own, which 
happened last March? We were very friendly with an 
elderly lady and gentleman, who lived a short distance 
from us. I am especially fond of the old lady, who is 
a dear soul. They were going away for a short visit. I 
saw them both the day before they went, when they 
seemed to be in good health and spirits. A few days 
afterwards, on March 19th, between 5 and 6 o'clock in 
the morning, I had the following dream. I thought Mr. 
C. came to the door of our cottage, as he had often 
done in reality. In my dream, for some unknown reason, 
{ felt I did not want to ask him in, but he came for- 
ward through the porch, into the room, and standing 
just within the door, he told me that he himself was 
lying dead of pneumonia; his wife was in great trouble, 
and would we, he asked, go and comfort her. Feeling 
overwhelmed with sorrow for Mrs. C., I turned to my 
friend, who seemed to be sitting in the room, and said, 
‘“Oh, N., Mr. C. is dead! Oh, poor Mrs. C.” Then I 
began to cry, and this woke me. Later in the morn- 
ing I told my friend of the dream, and we laughed, be- 
cause it seemed absurd to dream that a man should come 
and tell us himself that he was dead, though in my 
dream it had appeared neither strange nor absurd. Then 
I thought no more of the dream, for that day at least; 
but my friend mentioned it to some people, friends of 
a patient she was attending. What was her astonish- 
ment, on going to the same house at night, to hear that 
there was a rumour to the effect that Mr. C. was dead. 
My friend did not tell me of this that night, but next 
day the rumour was confirmed. Mr. C. had died, the 
cause of death being heart trouble, accelerated by pneu- 
monia. It was a shock to me when I heard the news. I 
learnt afterwards from Mrs. C. herself that her husband 
had passed away at the very time I had dreamed of 
him, between 5 and 6 a.m. on March 19th. What is the 
scientific explanation of this dream, I wonder’? I sup- 
pose it must have been a case of telepathy. 

A. V. LEAPER. 
Tue Parts CONFERENCE. 

A tapy knowing Paris well, and starting on Saturday, 
June 15th, would like to join another for companionship 
for sightseeing, &c. Morra, c/o Nurstnc TIMes. 


COMING EVENTS 


Annual Meeting of the Guild of St. Bar- 
Alban’s, Holborn, and the Holborn Town 





June 1lru.- 
nabas at St. 
Hall. 

June 13TH anp 14rH.-—-Red Cross Conference. 

June 14rH.—Annual Meeting of the Colonial Nursing 
Association, Grosvenor House, 3.30 p.m. 

June 14TnH.—Drawing-room Meeting of the Trained 
Nurses’ Annuity Fund, 3.45 p.m., at 71 Eaton Square, 
S.W. (Speakers: Lady Henry Somerset, Major Lord 
Loch, Dr. Champneys. Chairman: The Earl of Hard- 
wicke. ) 

June 18ra.—C.M.B. Examination. 

Lecture on ‘‘Nursing and the Needs of the Invalid,” 
by Sir Dyce Duckworth, Institute of Hygiene, 34 Devon- 
shire Street, W., at 3.30 p.m. (Admission 2s. 64. and 1s.) 

June 181, 197TH, aNp 20TH.—International Nursing 
Conference at Paris. 
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